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EXPLORATIONS OF THE CAMPBELL ISLAND VIL- 
LAGE SITE AND THE HINE MOUND 
AND VILLAGE SITE 





BY H. C. SHETRONE, 
Curator of Archaeology 





TRANSMITTAL OF REPORT 
JUNE II, 1923. 
ProFessoR WILLIAM C. MILLs, Director, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Museum. 


My Dear Proressor MILLs: 


I have the honor to submit for your approval a condensed 
report of the examination of the Campbell Island Village Site 
and Hine Mound and Village Site, located near Hamilton, Butler 
County, Ohio. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. SHETRONE, 
Curator. 


THE CAMPBELL ISLAND SITE 


Late in the summer of 1921, Dr. H. L. Good, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, brought to the attention of the 
Museum authorities the fact that marked evidences of 
prehistoric human occupation exist on what is known as 
Campbell Island, in the Miami river at the northern 
edge of the city of Hamilton; and also on the farm of 
George Hine, five miles south of Hamilton, on the west 
side of the river. In view of the fact that Dr. Good 
had interested himself to the extent of obtaining ex- 
ploration privileges, the Director of the Museum 
deemed the occasion favorable for obtaining definite in- 
formation regarding the pre-historic occupation of 
(435) 
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Butler county, and instructed the writer to devote the 
remainder of the exploration season to the examination 
of these sites. 

Campbell Island‘was named for Lewis D. Campbell, 
the early owner of the land, who was an uncle of Hon- 
orable James E. Campbell, former governor of Ohio, 
and at this time president of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society. The term island is some- 
thing of a misnomer in this instance, since the site is not 
a true, or natural island, but owes its origin to the fact 
that early in the nineteenth century the river, at a point 
about three miles north of the city, changed its course 
and made for itself a new channel to the westward. At 
the south end of the island the stream assumes its regu- 
lar course, leaving the abandoned channel to form the 
eastern boundary of the thus created island, of several 
hundred acres extent. 

It is upon the elevated southern portion of the island 
that remains of prehistoric human _ occupation - are 
found. The site presents the anomaly of being located 
on the eastern side of the river, whereas it formerly lay 
on the west; and furthermore, as a result of the flood 
of 1913, it is covered by a deposit of sand and silt to a 
depth of from three to eight inches, so that even where 
the soil is under cultivation, not a vestige of human 
handiwork is to be seen, and surface scrutiny would 
give no hint of the underlying remains of human occu- 
pation. 

The Campbell Island site, of limited extent, at best, 
is in great part occupied by the farm-house with its 
numerous barns and buildings, so that only restricted 
portions were available for examination. The ac- 
companying map shows the portions excavated and 
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suggests the location and extent of the remaining unex- 
plored areas. While the available strip lying to the 
south of the farm-house produced one burial and a 
number of storage pits, it was in the feed-lot to the 
northeast of the large barn that the more important re- 
sults were obtained. This area, it will be noted on the 
map, apparently comprises an oval space trending north 
and south for a distance of something over 200 feet and 
having a width of approximately 100 feet. The barn- 
lot which, owing to graded driveways and other ob- 
structions, could not be examined, apparently comprises 
practically one-half of the richest portion of the occu- 
pied area. 
The feed-lot area produced a total of 20 burials and 
17 storage-pits; its southern extension, across the barn- 
lot, four pits and a fireplace; and the strip extending 
along the bank of the old river channel, to the south of 
the farm-house, one burial and 14 pits. There seems 
to have been no definite grouping of burials, nor any 
particular relationship between location of burials and 
storage or refuse-pits; 
however, it may be of 
significance that prac- 
tically all burials in the 
feed-lot area were ori- 
entated toward the east, 
northeast and _ south- 
east, as shown on the 
map. The burial founc 
within the strip to th 
Fic. 1. Pottery Vessel from Burial south of the farm 
5 See house had the head oi 
the enclosed skeleton almost directly toward the west. 
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The depth at which burials were placed varied from 
those lying partly within the plow-line to those placed 
a trifle more than two feet below the surface. 

Of the 21 burials uncovered, 
15 lay extended at length upon the 
back; two lay upon the back with 
knees drawn upward; three were 
of undetermined position owing to 
recent disturbance; and one skele- 
ton, disarticulated and incomplete, 





Fic. 2. Decorated Shell 7 : 
Spoon from above ves- was found ina refuse pit. Of the 


1-3). 
“oS total of 21, 12 were adults, two 


adolescents, and seven were children ranging from in- 
fancy to ten years of age. Five of the 21 had pottery 
vessels placed with them, while four others were accom- 
panied by minor artifacts. Of the total number of 
burials, one had been disturbed by the depositing of a 
later burial, and two had been partly displaced in the 
construction of storage-pits. A single burial was par- 
tial, indicating re-burial. 


THE BURIALS IN DETAIL 


Burial Number 1 — This grave contained the skele- 
ton of a child of about four years of age, extended upon 
the back, with head almost due east; with it was an 
earthenware pot (Fig. 1) of about three pints capacity. 
having four handles. Within the pot, was a mussel- 
shell spoon (Fig. 2) decorated with notches cut upon 
its edges. 

Burial Number 2— Skeleton of a child (Fig. 3) of 
approximately five years old, extended upon the back 
with head toward the east. A pottery-vessel (Fig. 4) 
of one quart capacity, having two handles and a scal- 
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loped rim, lay alongside the skull at the right. This 
vessel contained a plain mussel-shell spoon. 





Fic. 3. Skeleton of a Child with Vessel; Burial number 2. 


Burial Number 3 — Skeleton of an adult (Fig. 5), 
extended upon the back, with head toward the north- 
east. At the abdominal region was found a triangular 
arrow-point of drab flint. 
This burial and the two 
preceding ones were at a 
depth of two feet below 
the surface. 

Burial Number 4— 
An adult skeleton, appar- 
ently buried extended up- 
on the back, with head a 
trifle north of east. The 
Fic. 4. Bing: Be Age with original burial lay only 
| one foot below the sur- 
face, but bones of the legs and feet had been re- 
moved in digging the grave for burial Number 3, and 
were found at a depth of two feet below the surface, 
beneath the skeleton of the last-named burial. 
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Burial Number 5— Partial skeleton of an adult, 
found deposited in refuse pit Number 3. 

Burial Number 6 — Skeleton of an infant, badly de- 
composed; placed extended upon the back, with head 
toward the northeast. No artifacts. 





r 


| 








Fic. 5. Skeleton of an adult; Burial number 3. 


Burial Number 7— Just across the fence dividing 
the feed-lot from the barnyard and within the latter, 
there had been noted a year or two previously, a burial, 
from which workmen, in re-setting the fence, had re- 
moved a shell container. As the burial had not been 
further molested, it was felt that so small an encroach- 
ment upon the forbidden barnyard area was justified, 
and the skeleton accordingly was exposed. The burial 
was that of an adult, extended horizontally, with head 
toward the southeast. Alongside the left forearm lay 
a perforated canine tooth of the black bear. The shell 
container, now in the collection of Dr. H. Lee Good, of 
Hamilton, measures 11 inches in length and is made 
from the Fulgur perversum. It is shown as Fig. 6. 
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Burial Number 8 — This grave contained the skele- 
ton of a youth of perhaps 16 years, and was one of the 
more interesting of the several uncovered. It lay upon 
the back, with head a trifle south of east, and with the 
knees drawn upward and backward, as shown in the 








Fic. 6. Ocean-shell Container, found with Burial number 7. (1-8). 


cut, Fig. 7. The depth of this burial was so slight that 
the skull was but 10 inches, and the knees but seven 
inches, below the surface. At the pelvis lay a small 
earthenware pot, of less than one quart capacity and 
without handles. The type of this vessel, as well as its 
decorative imprint, is somewhat different from the 
typical vessels of the site. Alongside the left ear was 
found a short spool-shaped ear ornament (Fig. 8) made 
from soft reddish stone, closely resembling both in size 
and form the spool-shaped ear ornaments of copper 
found with the burials of the Hopewell culture group. 
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Burial Number 9— Adult skeleton, presumably 
placed at length upon the back, head toward the north- 














Fic. 7. Flexed Skeleton with Vessel and Ear Ornament; Burial 
number 8. 


east. An interesting feature of this burial is the fact 
that a subsequently constructed storage pit had resulted 


in the displacement and removal 
of the lower portions of the skele- 
ton, as shown in the cut, Fig. 9. 
The burial was at a depth of two 
feet. 

Burial Number to — An in- 
complete adult skeleton, placed at 
length upon the back with head 
toward the east; skull, cervical 
vertebrae and feet bones absent; Fis. 8. Stone Ear, Orta 
depth of burial, a trifle less than me 8 (fall size). 
two feet. 

Burial Number 11— Skeleton of an infant, ap- 
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parently only a few weeks old; extended burial, head 
toward the east. 

Burial Number 12— Adult skeleton, extended upon 
back with head toward the northeast; burial so near the 
surface that cultivation had dislodged the skull and 
other bones. 




















Fic. 9. Burial Number 9, lower portions of which were disturbed by Pit. 


Burial Number 13 — Skeleton of a child, extended 
burial with head toward the southeast; had been dis- 
turbed by the plow. 

Burial Number 14— Adult skeleton, placed hori- 
zontally at length, head toward the southeast. 

Burial Number 15 — Skeleton of a youth, extended 
upon the back with head to the northeast. An interest- 
ing vessel (Fig. 10) of about three pints capacity, lay 
at the right side of the skull. 
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Burial Number 16 — Skeleton of an adult, lying 
upon the back with knees drawn backward and upward, 
and with left forearm across the body. The orientation 
of this skeleton was unusual for the site, the head being 
toward the west. The skeleton presented an interesting 
pathological condition of the teeth (Fig. 11). 

Burial Number 17 — In- 


head to the southeast; at the 
pelvis reposed two triangular 
arrow-points of drab-colored 
flint. 

Burial Number 18— 
Adult, badly decomposed as a 
Fic. 10. Pottery vessel found result of shallow grave; ex- 

with Burial number 15 tended burial, with head to- 

(1-3). 
ward the southeast. 

Burial Number 19 — This grave furnished the sec- 
ond example for the site of a burial disturbed by the 
construction of a storage-pit. In this instance the body 
had been deposited upon large slabs of limestone, and 
the digging of the pit had removed the lower one-half 
of the skeleton, including the pelvis. The cut, (Fig. 12) 
shows the slabs in place with the skull as it lay when 
found, but through an oversight, the remaining skeletal 
parts were removed before the photograph was made. 
The edge of the pit, as it impinged upon the burial, may 
be seen in the cut. 

Burial Number 20 — Skeleton of an adult, extended 
upon the back, with head toward the southeast; this 
skeleton lay in a very shallow grave and was badly de- 
composed. With it were several bone implements, in- 
cluding an awl, made from a leg-bone of the deer. 
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Fic. 11. Flexed Skeleton of Burial number 16. 





Fic. 12. 
stones; lower portions removed in digging a storage Pit. 





Skull of Burial number 19; the Burial was placed upon flat 
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Burial Number 21— Skeleton of an infant, ex- 
tended upon the back, head to the northeast; shallow 
grave and badly decomposed skeletal remains. 


THE STORAGE-PITS 

The storage pits, cache pits or refuse pits, as they 
are variously termed, as found in the Campbell Island 
site, were quite similar to those found in other sites of 
the culture group in Ohio, although, owing to the lesser 
importance and size of the site under consideration, 
they perhaps were not so large nor so carefully con- 
structed. The largest of the 35 pits examined measured 
three and one-half feet in diameter at the top, was five 
feet in depth, and tapered slightly inward to the flat 
bottom. It was filled with the characteristic strata of 
earth, organic remains, sand and so forth, while upon 
the bottom, to a depth of 10 inches, lay a deposit of 
charred shelled corn and beans. Almost a bushel of 
the intermixed corn and beans was removed and was 
found to be in a very gratifying condition, the greater 
part of the grains retaining their natural forms. 
Numerous animal and bird bones were taken from the 
upper strata of this pit, and many fragments of the 
characteristic pottery-ware were recovered. 

The refuse pits were the principal source of the 
implements, ornaments and pottery-fragments obtained 
from the site, among the last-named being an extremely 
large and interesting broken vessel which afforded a 
complete restoration, and a second vessel, almost as 
large, which had been fractured and dumped into the 
pit. 

In the portion of the site extending to the southward 
of the barnyard there was disclosed a fire-place, five 
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feet in diameter. This was not a specialized structure, 
such as occasionally are found in sites of the culture 
group, but merely an open fire-bed, occupying the level 
unmodified surface of the ground. Within the ashes 
resulting from its use were found fragments of pottery- 
ware, broken bone scrapers, mussel-shells and animal 
bones. 
ARTIFACTS FROM THE SITE 


Pottery-ware — Potsherds and.fragments of pots, 
mostly from the large handled cooking vessels, were 
everywhere in evidence throughout the site. Fig. 13 
illustrates an unusually interesting vessel, of large size, 
which was found by Dr. H. L. Good, previous to these 
explorations, where it had been partly exposed through 
caving off of the terrace in which it lay. Apparently 
the vessel had been thrown into a pit, upon being 
broken, the break being in the nature of a vertical 
crack or split, thus leaving the pot in two practically 
entire sections. It was presented by Dr. Good to the 
Museum, where the restoration was made. The vessel 
measures 17 inches in height and 144 inches in diameter. 


A second extremely large and very unusual vessel, 
taken by our survey from a pit in the feed-lot section, 
is shown as Fig. 14. This pot, which has the extraor- 
dinary measurements of 17? inches in diameter and 123 
inches in height, has a capacity of something near five 
gallons. The walls average less than one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness and in places are as little as one- 
twelfth of an inch. The entire vessel weighs a few 
ounces over five pounds. It will be noted that in type, 
as well as in size, this vessel does not conform to the 
characteristic pottery-ware of the culture group. It is 

Vol. XXXII — 29. 
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without handles, its horizontal measurement as com- 
pared with the vertical is much greater, and the char- 
acter of its component material is different. Instead of 
the rather coarse clay, tempered with granulated shell, 





Fic. 13. Large Pottery Vessel found by Dr. H. L. Good in a Store 
age Pit (1-5). 
which usually burns to a reddish hue, this vessel is made 
from a very fine and smooth slip, without visible 
tempering material, and asa result of firing has a dark 
brown to black color. Tests of fragments show, despite 
their thinness, extreme strength and resistance to use 
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and exposure. The vessel apparently had been cracked 
or broken, and the entire residue thrown into the refuse 
pit. Several pieces were as much as one foot across, 
and by careful search all except some small fragments 
were recovered, making possible a complete restoration. 
The vessel is simply decorated around its greater cir- 
cumference by incised or impressed vertical and hori- 





Fic. 14. Large Vessel taken from Refuse Pit in Feed-lot section 
(1-5). 


zontal lines, arranged somewhat shield-like as to pat- 
tern. All traces of fabric or basketry container, that 
may have been used in its manufacture, have been re- 
moved. Professor C. B. Harrop, of the Department of 
Ceramic Engineering of Ohio State University, to 
whom the vessel was submitted for examination, pro- 
nounces it as most exceptional from a primitive ceramic 
viewpoint. It was a considerable achievement, he points 
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out, for the primitive potter to be able to fashion so 
large a vessel with so comparatively thin walls, and to 
retain its form until firing could be effected. 

Flint Implements — Implements chipped from flint 
comprise the projectile points both of the stemmed-and- 
notched and the triangular unnotched varieties; knives 
and scrapers of the notched and unnotched lanceolate 
types; drills or perforators; and the flake knives. For 
the last-named, the Flint Ridge variegated flint mostly 
was used, while in the preceding forms the material for 
the most part is the southern Ohio gray and drab chert. 
None of the types present differences over those from 
other sites of the culture. Representative specimens are 
shown as Fig. 15. 





Fic, 15. Types of Flint Implements found throughout the Village (1-3). 
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Stone Implements — The celt, or un-grooved axe 
(Fig. 16) and the common hammerstone, or hand- 
hammer, (Fig. 17), com- 
prise practically the only 
types of pecked and 
ground stone implements 
found in the site. Celts 
were not numerous, but 
the hammer-stones were 
| fairly abundant. 
| Implements of Bone — 
The principal type made 
from bone found in the 
site are the awls, the elon- 
gated scrapers or beam- 
ers, and the hoes or dig- . 
ging implements. The 
Fic. 16. Types of Stone Celts found bone awls are mainly of 

with Burials and throughout the three types — those made 
nines from the ulna of the wild 

turkey and other large birds; those fashioned from the 
metapodial (and occasionally from other leg-bones) of 
the deer ; and those made from splints and split strips of 
various animals and bird bones. These forms are shown 
in the cut, Fig. 18. A single example of the long curved 
bodkin-like needle, with the perforated base for ac- 
commodation of the thread, was found. Specimens of 
the scraper — one made from the metapodial bone and 
one from the femur of the deer, are shown in Fig. 19. 
The shoulder blades of the deer and the elk appear to 
have been the favorite bones used by inhabitants of the 
site as hoes. Not infrequently these are perforated, 
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apparently to facilitate attachment of handles, as shown 
in the cut, (Fig. 20). 

Shell Implements—Hoes, scrap- 
ers and spoons, or ladles, are the 
three forms commonly made from 
shell, as found in the Campbell site. 
The last-named is illustrated in con- 
nection with the description of pot- 
tery vessels found with burials; the 
hoes and scrapers are shown as Fig. 
21. In the former, the cutting edge 
of the implement often is strikingly 
worn, showing energetic use; in the 
scrapers, as will be noted, the mar- 
Fic. 17. Type of Ham- gin of the shell is ground away to 

mer-stone found in ° ° 
the Refuse Pits (1-4). form a straight or slightly curved 
line at the point of contact with the 
object or material to be shaped. 




















Fic. 18. Types of Bone Awls, found throughout the Village Site (1-3). 
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Implements of antler — The most striking type of 
antler implement found in the site is the large mattock- 
like digging implement, made from the beam or a cor- 
respondingly rather large section of elk antler. These 
are illustrated in Fig. 22, and are entirely similar to 

















Fic. 19. Types of Bone Scrap- 
ers found in the Refuse 
Pits (1-5). 


of the kind found in the 


those found at the Madison- 
ville site. The lower portion 
of the implement, correspond- 
ing to the cutting edge, is cut 
partly away, to leave a curved 
bit, while the projection higher 
up, resulting from the removal 
of a tine, apparently served as 
a stay for the thong which, 
passing around it, helped to 
secure the handle to the poll of 
the implement. Other forms 
of antler implements are the 
chisel and the hollow point 
(Fig. 23), the flint-chipping 
implement and the arrow- 
point shown as Fig. 24. An 
interesting digging implement, 
in the form of a hoe, is shown 
as Fig. 25. This notched speci- 
men, chipped from an argil- 
laceous rock, is the only one 
site. 


Tobacco Pipes — But three specimens of pipes were 
found in the site—two of them, a small cubical form 
and an unfinished L-shaped specimen, both of sand- 
stone, (Fig. 26), taken by our survey from refuse pits, 
and a finely made platform type, (Fig. 27), taken from 
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a pit located beneath the straw-stack by Dr. H. L. Good, 
subsequent to these explorations. The last-named is 
made of limestone. 

Other Specimens From the Site—AIn Fig. 28 are 
shown a perforated shell disk, one and three-fourths 
inches in diameter; a polished splanchnic bone of the 

















Fic. 20. Hoe-blades, made from Shoulder-blades of Elk 
, and Deer 1-5). 


raccoon; three beaver tusks, used as chisels or knives; 
an ornament made from a section of the jaw of the gray 
wolf; and a perforated canine tooth of the black bear. 
A cache of 72 unfinished projectile points, of grayish- 
colored chert, was found in one of the refuse pits in the 
feed-lot. 

That the Campbell Island site was not a particularly 
prosperous settlement is indicated by the scarcity of ob- 
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jects of ornament, even the common bone bead, usually 
so abundant, being almost altogether absent. 

Animal and Bird Bones—It was hoped that the 
buffalo might be identified among the skeletal remains 
found in the refuse pits of the site, but, although found 
at the Madisonville site, they were altogether lacking. 
Bones of animals and birds found and identified at the 
Campbell Island site are as follows: elk, deer, black 
bear, wolf, mountain lion, Indian dog, wild cat, gray 
fox, raccoon, beaver, otter, ground hog, skunk, opossum, 
gray squirrel, box turtle. wild turkey and wild duck. 


























Fic. 21. Shell Scrapers and Shell Hoes, found in the Refuse Pits (1-3). 


THE HINE MOUND AND VILLAGE SITE 


The Hine Mound and Village Site are located upon 
the farm of Mr. George Hine, about five miles south 
of Hamilton, in Ross township, Butler county, Ohio. 
They occupy a rather strategic position, the plateau-like 
terrace on which they are situated deriving natural pro- 
tection on the east from the declivitous descent to the 
Great Miami River, and on the south and southwest 
from an almost equally abrupt descent to the bed of a 
tributary stream from the northwest. Since the pre- 
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historic occupation of the site, however, the Miami 
river, as at Campbell Island, has changed its course and 














———— 





Fic. 22. Mattock-like Implements of Elk-horn, from the Refuse Pits 


now occupies a new channel a mile or more to the east- 
ward. 

After completion of the examination of the Camp- 
bell Island site, the survey spent ten days in a pre 
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liminary examination of the Hine mound and site, with 
the results herewith recorded. In view of the fact that 

















Fic. 23. Antler Implement and Chisel, from Refuse 
Pits (1-3). 


the latter site proved to be similar in every way to the 
Campbell Island site, and that both are attributable to 
the same culture group of Ohio aborigines, it is deemed 





Fic. 24. Antler Points and Flint-chippers, from Refuse Pits (1-3). 
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proper to include the results of their examinations in 


the same report. 


According to information afforded by Mr. Hine, the 
present owner of the land, the Hine site must have been 


of considerable extent and 





a 








importance. Mr. Hine de- 
clares that during the up- 
wards of a half century that 
he has lived upon the farm, 
and throughout the preced- 
ing years of cultivation by 
his father, at least one hun- 








dred skeletons have been dis- 


“1G. 25. A Chipped and Notched 


Stone Hoe; from a Refuse 
Pit (1-3). 


pottery vessels. 


lodged by the plow, many of 
which were accompanied by 


According to his observations — and 


this is borne out by the examination made by our survey 


— practically all buri- 
als were in extremely 
shallow graves. A 
number of graves 
which had been prac- 
tically eradicated by 
the plow were located, 
but none that lay 
deeper were to be 
found within the short 
time at our disposal. 
A few refuse pits, and 
a considerable area of 
refuse-bearing soil 








SOAS Aas owes 








bo * 


Fic. 





26. Stone Tobacco Pipes from 


Refuse Pits (1-3). 


were examined with the result that a representative 
series of implements was obtained. Practically all the 
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types secured from the Campbell Island site were found, 
although in much fewer numbers. An interesting dis- 
covery was that of the entire skeleton of the Indian dog, 





Fic. 27. Platform type of Tobacco Pipe, from a 
Refuse Pit (full size). 
which was found buried in the refuse deposit above 
referred to, at a depth of 15 inches below the surface. 
In connection with the Hine village site is a burial 
mound, which was found to be approximately 60 feet 





Fic. 28. Objects made from Shell, Bone and Teeth; from Refuse Pits 
(1-3). 


in diameter and slightly less than seven feet in height 
at its apex. There had been some doubt as to whether 
this elevation was an artificial mound or merely one of 
the gravel kames not uncommon in the vicinity. It was 
found to be artificial in its entirety, and to be con- 
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structed of the earth and soil of the surrounding village. 
Occupation of the site had both preceded and followed 
the erection of the mound, as shown by habitation evi- 
dences and refuse pits on the original surface and by a 
grave dug into the structure near its apex. 

In view of the fact that as a rule burial mounds of 
the culture, where they are found in connection with 
habitations sites, contain many burials, it was expected 
that the Hine mound would yield profusely in skeletal 





Fic. 29. Burial Number 1 of the Hine 
Mound. 





remains. It proved 
to be an exception, 
however, in this re- 
spect, and was found 
to contain only five 
burials. 

Burial Number 1 
—At a distance of 
ten feet from the 
eastern margin of 
the mound was found 
Burial Number 1. It 
was that of a young 
adult, the skeleton 
extended upon the 
back, with the head 
toward the northeast. 
The burial, as it was 
uncovered, is shown 
as Fig. 29. A fine pot- 
tery vessel, decorated 
with looped lines 
about the neck, lay 
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just above the right shoulder of the skeleton, while a 
well-made celt of argellite lay near the left foot. The 
vessel is shown as Fig. 30. 

Burial Number 2— This was the skeleton of an 
infant, and lay toward the southeastern circumference 
of the mound. The skeleton was extended with head 
toward the north. A fine pottery vessel, of three quarts 





Fic. 30. Pottery vessel, found with Burial Number 1, 
Hine Mound (1-3) 


capacity (Fig. 31) and decorated with a pleasing de- 
sign, lay at the left side of the head. A shell spoon 
(Fig. 32) was inside the vessel. 

Burial Number 3 lay southeast from the center of 
the mound. The skeleton, an adult, was extended, with 
head toward the north. It was unaccompanied by arti- 
facts. 

Burial Number 4, (Fig. 33), lay a short distance 
south of center, was extended upon the back with head 
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to the north, and was placed one foot above the floor 
line. At the head and similarly at the feet, were placed 
two large slabs of fossil-bearing limestone. A single 
pearl bead was found at the skull. 





Fic. 31. Vessel found with Burial Number 2 of 
the Hine Mound (1-3). 


Burial Number 5 was that of a child which occupied 
a shallow grave near the top center of the mound. It 
had been disturbed by the plow, and the accompanying 
pottery vessel was badly broken. 

The only additional feature of 
the Hine mound was the occur- 
rence at approximately the cen- 
ter of its base or floor-line of up- 
wards of 100 limestone slabs, 
ranging from small and medium- 
Fic. 32. "Shell Spoon from sized o> wary Tnege ane: Reavy 

the above Pottery specimens. These covered a 
vane Coe space of 10 by 12 feet and were 

Jaid without apparent order, some of them flat upon the 
surface and others on edge. These stone slabs, toward 
the south side of their extent, were in places placed one 
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above the other. Intermingled with the slabs were 
small quantities of ash and charred matter, apparently 
the result of burning of twigs and small branches. It 
was felt that an important burial would be found be- 
neath this pretentious structure, but careful examination 
of the underlying ground to a depth of several feet pro- 
duced no results. 











Fic. 33. Burial Number 4, Hine Mound, showing stones at head and feet. 


COMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Examination of the Campbell Island site and of the 
nearby Hine site, though neither of them are extensive, 
add definitely to the accumulating evidence concerning 
the great Fort Ancient culture group in Ohio. While 
less than a quarter of a century ago but a single site of 
the group had been examined, there are now available 
published results of complete examinations of at least 
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a half-dozen important sites; and whereas formerly 
speculation busied itself in attempting to attribute the 
sites to one or another of the known historic tribes or 
nations, the evidence now is clear that, along with 
others yet to be explored, they represent the habitation 
sites of an important, populous and widespread group 
of our prehistoric population. 

Perhaps the most gratifying result of the examina- 
tion of the sites covered by this report is the establish- 
ment of the fact that they may be regarded as outposts 
(or prototypes, as the case may be) of the great settle- 
ment at Madisonville. This conclusion is based upon 
the finding that not only are they attributable to the 
general culture group of which Madisonville may be 
accepted as the type, but that in the matter of localized 
or modified traits, as exhibited in burial customs and 
artifacts, they are altogether similar. 

It is a logical supposition that whatever may be 
learned through archaeological research regarding mi- 
gration and chronology of this great group, must be 
mainly through the media of these variations or sub- 
traits of a common culture complex; for should suc- 
ceeding sites show no deviation from nor addition to 
the evidence already adduced, progress would be slow 
indeed. Without presuming to draw conclusions as to 
relative time of occupancy or migratory movements, it 
may be of interest, at this time, to indicate the points 
of similarity of the sites covered in this report and the 
Madisonville site, on the one hand; and the apparent 
close relationship between certain others of the general 
group, on the other. 

The characteristic indicia of the Fort Ancient 
culture group are, of course, well known. They alone 
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of the several distinct groups of the territory have left 
well-marked village sites. These sites, often quite ex- 
tensive, usually contain both burial mounds and 
cemeteries, as well as quantities of debris and refuse, 
disposed either in abandoned storage pits or in midden 
deposits; pottery-ware, stone, bone and shell impiements 
and ornaments of distinctive types. It is in the presence 
or absence of any one or more of these indicia, or in 
variation shown in burial custom, type of artifact or 
common trait, that there may be found similarities or 
differences bearing upon the inhabitants of the several 
sites. 

The examined sites and the order in which they ap- 
pear to be closely related, are: Madisonville and 
Campbell Island (including the Hine) sites; the Feurt 
site and the Fox farm (Kentucky) site; the Baum site 
and the Gartner site. 

The Madisonville’ and Campbell Island Sites. Nat- 
urally in a site so important and extensive as that at 
Madisonville, a comparatively long period of occupa- 
tion would be expected. This surmise was fully veri- 
fied in its exploration by the finding of changes in 
burial customs as between the earlier and the later por- 
tions of the site. Furthermore, it was shown that oc- 
cupation had extended to a date sufficiently recent to 
permit its inhabitants to come into contact with Euro- 
pean traders. The earlier part of the cemetery is char- 
acterized by flexed burials, frequently accompanied by 
pottery vessels; the later portions, mainly by extended 
burials, with very little pottery-ware; and the village, 
as a whole, by a striking development and use of the 
storage-refuse pits and, in the minor artifacts, by the 


manufacture and use of a peculiar mattock-like imple- 
Vol. XXXII — 30. 
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ment made from antlers of the elk. Negatively, there 
was an almost total absence of the discoidal stone, so 
common in certain sites of the group. 

In the Campbell Island (and Hine) site, burial was 
made almost exclusively in the extended position, cor- 
responding to the later burials of the Madisonville site; 
but they were quite freely supplied with pottery-vessels, 
in which respect they resembled the older portions of the 
larger site. In the matter of minor objects, the smaller 
sites produced the antler mattock, and practically every 
form of the larger, while the discoidal stone similarly 
was lacking. The storage pits were very abundant and 
in every way similar, both as to construction and use, 
to those of the Madisonville site. 

The Feurt’ and Fox Farm* Sites. Rather striking 
similarities are to be noted for these sites, particularly 
in the matter of traits peculiar to them alone, in so far 
as observed. Burials were almost exclusively of the 
flexed type, and the placing of pottery vessels with the 
dead was practically absent. Construction and use of 
the storage-refuse pit was entirely negligible, disposal 
of accumulated refuse being effected by carrying in of 
earth and covering it where it lay. Discoidal stones 
were surprisingly abundant, and a particularly high de- 
velopment of the triangular serrated projectile point of 
flint had been attained. 

The Baum‘ and Gartner® Sites. At these two sites, 
the storage-refuse pit was everywhere in evidence. 
Burials were mainly extended, and the percentage ac- 
companied by pottery vessels very small. Use of the 
discoidal stone was restricted, but the long scraper or 
beamer was particularly highly developed. 
Geographical location doubtless had much to do with 
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the apparent similarity of these three pairs of sites. 
Campbell Island is but 20 miles removed from Madison- 
ville, while less than 30 miles to the northeast from the 
latter is Fort Ancient, forming the third angle of the 
triangle embracing these several Miami river sites. 
While the Fox site, located 14 miles southwest of Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, is upwards of 50 miles from the Feurt 
site (on the Scioto, just above its juncture with the 
Ohio) this distance is considerably less than that from 
the Fox site to Madisonville. The Gartner site, on the 
Scioto river, north of Chillicothe, is less than 20 miles 
removed from the Baum site, in the Paint creek valley 
of Ross county. 


There remain a number of unexplored sites of this 
culture in the state, while many others, presumably of 
the same group, are to be found along the river in ad- 
jacent territory. The examination of these sites out- 
side of Ohio is greatly to be desired, in order that the 
evidence which they contain may be added to that al- 
ready available regarding the migrations and chron- 
ology of the great Fort Ancient group of our prehistoric 
population. 
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TRIBUTE TO JAMES EDWIN CAMPBELL * 


BY DR. WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON 





HoNORABLE JAMES EDWIN CAMPBELL: 

The present opportunity is taken by the University 
to extend to you most cordial greetings in recognition 
of your distinguished citizenship and of the approaching 
anniversary of your birthday. The University, unable 
to be in session on July seventh, anticipates the exact 
date and assures you of its warmest felicitations upon 
the noble public career to which we all turn with a gen- 
uine and patriotic pride. Ohio your birthplace has had 
many distinguished public citizens whose character and 
achievements have been a continual inspiration to their 
children from generation to generation. The University 
congratulates you today that your name has been writ- 
ten indelibly upon that scroll of honor and service. The 
zeal of youth that carried you into the struggle for the 
life of the Nation and later with unusual brilliancy into 
the active field of politics has ripened in these later 
years into a strength and dignity of character, a breadth 
of horizon, a generosity of spirit and a refinement of 
intellect that have made you the most beloved neighbor 
and citizen in our great commonwealth. 

The University recognizes with profound gratitude 
the important service you rendered to the cause of 
higher education in 1889-1891, when Governor of Ohio, 

*From an address delivered by Doctor William Oxley Thompson, 
President of the Ohio State University, on the occasion of the annual 


commencement of that institution, June 2, 1923. Governor James E 
Campbell was born July 7, 1843. 
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and later, in 1895-1896, when you served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees. The passage of the Hysell 
bill, providing the first state levy for the maintenance 
of the University, was possible because of your active 
support of the measure. This was the most important 
legislation of your administration and will, we trust, 
perpetuate your memory as the friend of higher educa- 
tion and in a most vital hour the devoted friend of the 
Ohio State University. From your message to the 
General Assembly, January 6, 1891, we direct attention 
to these significant statements: 

The Ohio State University is worthy of your fostering care. 
The University has made notable progress, and through your 
generous, although somewhat fitful aid, it has become a credit to 
the State. Many persons are of the opinion that a small special 
tax for the benefit of this University is a burden which the people 
would bear cheerfully for the sake of education and advance- 
ment. You might, therefore, very properly inquire whether the 


national gift ought not to be supplemented by a permanent fund 
of such a character. 


The University recognizes gratefully that your at- 
titude in contrast with that of five predecessors who did 
not even mention the University became a clarion call 
to others to urge a more liberal provision for the Uni- 
versity. That day was the dawn of the modern progress 
now so happily achieved in which we all rejoice. 

The University finds genuine satisfaction in contem- 
plating the patriotic ancestry from which you sprang. 
Your grandfather — Samuel Campbell — served in the 
war of 1812. Your grandmother — Mary Small Camp- 
bell— was the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier. 
From this ancestry sprang a son — Lewis D. Campbell 
— who served with distinction in both civil and military 
life as did his brother-in-law — Robert Reily — who 
made the supreme sacrifice at Chancellorsville in 1863. 
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Then follows a list of grandchildren among whom 
you stand the sole survivor — who served in the Civil 
War. The later generation of great grandchildren, not 
fewer than eighteen in number, among whom your own 
daughter is numbered with a brilliant record in France, 
and your son, James Edwin Campbell, Jr., with the rank 
of Captain and overseas service, presents a military 
service in the World War rarely equalled. Standing 
as you do amid five generations alike patriotic in their 
devotion to the democratic government under which we 
live, the University greets you as one of Ohio’s most be- 
loved sons honored alike in war, in peace and in public 
life. 

The Trustees and Faculty of the University join to- 
day in this testimonial, as we believe all good citizens 
of Ohio would have us do, to give expression to our 
affection and to place in your hands a record of the high 
esteem in which thousands of our grateful alumni 
hold you. 

We greet you as citizen, soldier, patriot, public 
servant, patron of education and lover of humanity. 

Long may you live to enjoy the honors cheerfully 
awarded, and to be happy in the affection of your 
friends and fellow citizens. 




















THE STRUGGLE FOR STATEHOOD IN OHIO 


BY RUHL JACOB BARTLETT, M. A. 


The admission of Ohio as a state into the Union, 
marked the end of a long and bitter political contest 
both within and without the Northwest Territory.* It 
was that age old conflict between the forces that are 
progressive and those that are conservative, for it must 
be remembered that the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury marked a period of rapid political transition in 
American history. The colonists who had so gallantly 
adorned themselves in new garments of political liberty 
and equality in 1776 found that their desires had grown 
by 1800 to a demand for additional plumage, in the way 
of popular government. The pre-Revolutionary leaders 
as well as those who had piloted the new government 
through its first twelve years of existence, did not look 
with favor upon the too rapid growth of democratic 
ideals, but were content with the old. 

Unaided then, by these Revolutionary fathers, a 
great political renaissance had taken place in the minds 
of the American people. The Revolutionary War and 
the new responsibility after the war was in a great 
measure the cause of the change. New England colo- 





* This seems to be the best designation for the land that was gov- 
erned by the Ordinance of 1787. It was first known as the North- 
western Territory and subsequently was legally named The Territory 
of the United States Northwest of the Ohio River. Most writers have 
adopted either the title, Northwest Territory or simply The Territory; 
but Judge Jacob Burnet and William Maxwell write of it as the North 
western Territory. 
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nists, who never in their lives had travelled a dozen 
miles from their native town, and Virginia colonists, 
who had not looked beyond their native valleys, were 
brought into contact by the war. Their intellectual and 
political horizon was extended and a national conscious- 
ness was born, which in its travail brought forth the 
desire for a more democratic form of government. This 
contest, that was shaking the people of the original 
states, inevitably was carried to the rapidly increasing 
population of the western lands. The conflict in the 
west took the form of a controversy over the admission 
of Ohio, as a state into the Union, and extended over a 
period of four years, from 1799 to 1803. But the forces 
of reform had been brewing before 1799, and therefore 
it will be necessary for us to consider briefly the early 
history of Ohio, in order to understand fully the feel- 
ings of its inhabitants, which caused them to be either 
such strong supporters or such fervent enemies of 
statehood. 

The fertility of the Ohio valley had for a long time 
been a matter of common knowledge to the colonists of 
America. For its possession the French and Indian 
War was fought, and for it also the heroic George 
Rogers Clark led his intrepid band to Kaskaskia during 
the winter of 1778-9. After the Revolution, settlers 
began to migrate to this land, without much regard for 
the rights of the states to which it belonged. These 
rights, either authentic or fictitious, formed the subject 
of much long and bitter discussion among several of the 
states, and Congress had at an early time, made an 
attempt at conciliation by assuming control, with the 
Consent of the states, of the disputed Territory. 

In 1787 Congress perfected a system of government 
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for the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio river. For the purpose of this paper, suffice it to 
say, that the government of the new Territory was ad- 
ministered by a governor and three judges, appointed 
by the President. General Arthur St. Clair was the 
choice of President Adams for the first governor of the 
Ohio country, and on the 9th of July, 1788, the new 
executive completed his long journey across the mour- 
tains of Pennsylvania and arrived at Marietta.’ On 
the 15th of the same month, and in the presence of the 
small but sturdy band of pioneers who had gathered in 
the Campus Martius of Marietta, the Governor assumed 
formal: possession of the Territory.’ 


The succeeding ten years of Ohio’s history is eco- 
nomic and industrial rather than political. It was a 
decade of migration, of settlement and development, of 
home seeking and home building, and of Indian wars. 
Nevertheless this was an important period in the history 
of Ohio and of particular significance for the subject 
under discussion, for the people who came to Ohio dur- 
ing this period were to determine the political character 
of the government . Of these immigrants there were 
two distinct classes politically; those who came from 
the east and those who came from the south. The 
pioneers from the Federalist states, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, very naturally settled in eastern Ohio, thus 
making the cities of Marietta and Cleveland the centers 
of the Federalist party in the Territory, while on the 
other hand, the Republicans of Virginia and Kentucky 
just as naturally settled in central and western Ohio, 
making Chillicothe the center of republicanism. 





*Randall and Ryan — History of Ohio, Vol. 2, p. 465. 
? Rufus King — Ohio, p. 199. 
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The government in the Territory from 1788 to 1798 
reflects the personality and political theory of Governor 
St. Clair. He had been schooled in New England ideas 
of government, and of course carried these ideas with 
him to the western country. He shared in the political 
beliefs of Washington and Adams, which, as men- 
tioned at the outset, were considered liberal in 1776 but 
became somewhat conservative in 1800. The character 
of his government, therefore, was autocratic rather than 
democratic. Culprits were punished by fines, the pil- 
lory or the stocks, and people were put into prison or 
sold into slavery for debt.” Everywhere and in any 
case, the will of the Governor was absolute. 

This condition of government made the character 
of the emigration to Ohio of great importance. The 
people who came from the cities of New England were 
accustomed to a strong centralized government and, in 
some measure, to the rigorous regulation of lives by 
law. Therefore, they did not fret under the sturdy ad- 
ministration of Governor St. Clair. On the other hand, 
those adventuresome frontiersmen of western Virginia 
and Kentucky, who, impelled by the western rush of 
population, crossed the Ohio river from the south and 
southeast and settled in southern and western Ohio, 
were unaccustomed to administrative control, and hence 
somewhat dissatisfied with the government. It is of im- 
portance, then, to keep these two types of immigrants in 
mind, for out of them, were to develop two factions 
which dominated the political thought of the Territory 


ee 


*Randall and Ryan— History of Ohio, Vol. 2, p. 466, also Daniel 
J. Ryan — Ohio, p. 49. 
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and whose influences can be traced through fifteen or 
twenty years of Ohio’s history.* 

The Territory grew so rapidly in population that by 
1798 it contained 5000 free male inhabitants, which, ac- 
cording to the Ordinance of 1787, was required for the 
establishment of a Territorial Legislature. Accord- 
ingly, in December of 1798, Governor St. Clair ordered 
an election to be held for the purpose of electing mem- 
bers for such a body.’ Any freeholder of fifty or more 
acres of territorial land, who was a citizen and had re- 
sided within the Territory for two years, possessed the 
right of suffrage. The candidate for office, however, 
was required to be a free holder of 200 or more acres of 
territorial land in addition to the qualifications of voters. 
Under these conditions twenty-two men were elected to 
compose the first legislature of the Territory. 

The representatives met at Cincinnati, February 4, 
1799.° Their first duty, in pursuance of the Ordinance 
of 1787, was to nominate ten men of the Territory, who 
were free holders of at least 500 acres of land, and 
from whom the President would select five to compose 
the Legislative Council.’ Having made these nomina- 
tions the legislature adjourned to meet again at the 
same place on September 16, 1799. On September 24, 
1799, the Governor addressed the Legislature, con- 
gratulated them on the formation of the new govern- 
ment, and called their attention to the problems which, 
in his opinion, should receive their attention.® The 





* The influence of the ardent states’ rights supporters was shown in 
the ‘ ‘Sweeping Resolutions” and the National bank case. 
*Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, December 8, 1798. 
*W. H. Smith— The St. Clair Papers, Vol. 1, p. 207. 
‘Jacob Burnet — Notes on the Northwestern Territory, p. 291. 
* Ibid, p. 292. 
* Western Spy, September 31, 1799. 
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Legislative Council sent an exceptionally laudatory 
reply to the Governor, but the reply of the Assembly, 
though polite and respectful, obviously lacked the 
profuse praise contained in the reply of the Council.”° 

In order to understand the subsequent history of the 
Territory, we must first analyze the status quo of the 
Governor since the establishment of the Legisiature. 
First and most important of all, he possessed the power 
of absolute veto on all legislative acts. His appointive 
power extended over all justices of the peace and army 
officers, and he licensed all lawyers and innkeepers. In 
short, no legislative or administrative act could be com- 
pleted without his knowledge and approval.” These 
were not new or additional powers that had been be- 
stowed upon him, but the exercise of them in any ar- 
bitrary fashion had a new significance owing to the 
existence of the Legislature. 

It is the opinion of some writers that the Legislature 
registered their disapproval of the Governor’s regime, 
when, in their first official act, they selected William 
Henry Harrison to represent the Territory in Congress, 
instead of Arthur St. Clair, jr., the son of the Gov- 
ernor. There is further significance to this act when 
it is understood that Mr. Harrison was a strong Anti- 
Federalist and hence a political enemy of the Governor.” 
However that may be, the first real clash of authority 
between Governor St. Clair and the Legislature was 
over the right to subdivide counties and locate their 
seats of government. Until February 4, 1799, the 
Governor had undisputed power to establish the bounda- 








a Western Spy, October 8, 1799. 

” Burnet — Notes on the Northwestern Territory, p. 475. 

“Western Spy, October 8, 1799— he President of the first Legis- 
lature was Edward Tiffin and the Secretary was John Riley, 
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ries of counties and to designate the county seat, but 
since the establishment of the Legislature, a good many 
people of the Territory, and the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature itself, believed that this power 
rested no longer with Governor St. Clair.” 

Nathaniel Massie seemed to be the leader of the op- 
ponents of the Governor on this question. Mr. Massie 
had migrated to the Territory from Kentucky, which 
at that time, was a center of democratic ideals, and un- 
der the influence of Thomas Jefferson.” He had started 
a settlement at Manchester in Adams County, and 
wished a county seat to be located at that place. About 
the middle of October, 1799, a petition from the citizens 
of Adams County was presented to the Legislature, ask- 
ing that Manchester be made the county seat. 

On November 5, the Legislature granted the peti- 
tion, and sent the bill to the Governor for his signa- 
ture.‘ The Governor vetoed the measure, as he did six 
other bills of similar nature passed during the first legis- 
tive session,” and located the county seat at Adamsville. 
He later tersely remarked that the jurisdiction in the 
case rested with himself and that after investigation, he 
had found Adamsville to be the more suitable place for 
a seat of government.” 

Other marked differences of opinion arose between 
the Legislature and the Governor, and in this connec- 
tion, two acts of the Legislature are of significance: Ist, 
an act abolishing the property qualifications for voting, 





™% Western Spy, October 15; November 5, 1799. 

“David Meade Massie — Life of Nathaniel Massie, Cincinnati, 1896, 
p. 52. 

* Robert Chaddock — Ohio Before 1850, New York, 1908, p. 221. 

* Western Spy, November 5, 1899. 

*S. P. Chase — Statutes of Ohio, Vol, 1, p. 29. 

* Western Spy, December 24, 1799. 
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and thereby extending the suffrage to all free male in- 
habitants over twenty-one years of age;’” and 2d, a reso- 
lution remonstrating with Congress against the unre- 
stricted veto power of the executive.*” The extension 
of suffrage bill was promptly vetoed by the Governor. 


There was a conflict of authority then, between the 
Governor and the representatives of the people, as soon 
as those representatives had a legal means to express 
their opinions. These differences of opinion concerning 
the rights of government in the Territory, were, in 
themselves trivial and local, but in their principles, were 
fundamental and national. The strong desire on the 
part of the people of the Territory for local self govern- 
ment was very similar to the democratic movement 
which swept through the old states and elected Thomas 
Jefferson to the Presidency in the fall of 1800.” 

Under the existing conditions in the Territory, there 
seemed little chance for reform. The veto of the Gov- 
ernor was absolute, the Council was not responsible to 
the people, and the Legislature was elected by a limited 
suffrage. The leaders of the reform movement, there- 
fore, began to look forward to the time when the eastern 
part of the Territory would have a sufficiency of popula- 
tion to entitle its admission into the Union as a state, 
and they made known their desires. 

The Governor was not in sympathy with the liberal 
movement, but was alive to its existence, and made early 
attempts to hinder its progress and prevent its success. 
On February 18, 1800, he wrote a letter to the Terri- 
torial Representative, Mr. Harrison, in which he pro- 





* Smith — St. Clair Papers, Vol. 2, p. 447, et seq. 
” Ibid, p. 449. 
* Chaddock — Ohio Before 1850, p. 234, 
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posed a division of the Territory, for the purpose of 
government. In view of later events it is important to 
know the boundaries of this proposed division. The 
eastern division was to include the lands of the Terri- 
tory which lie between the Pennsylvania boundary and 
a line drawn north from the forks of the Scioto River 
to the Indiana boundary, and thence to the northwest 
corner of the Connecticut Reserve. The central division 
extended westward from the eastern division to a line 
drawn north from the falls of the Ohio to the mouth of 
the Chicago River. The western division extended 
westward as far as the Mississippi river. The capitals 
of these several divisions of land were to be Marietta, 
Cincinnati and Vincennes respectively.” The Governor 
went on to state, in his letter to Mr. Harrison, that his 
opposition to the use of the Miami and Wabash Rivers 
as boundary lines, was based on two points: The eastern 
division would be too large, and the Indian claims to 
much of the western land was not as yet extinguished.” 


However sincere the Governor may have been in 
stating his reasons for division to Mr. Harrison, he at 
least had other motives which he did not reveal to the 
representative. These other schemes he communicated 
to his friend, Senator Ross of Pennsylvania, in a letter 
dated December, 1799. To the Senator he said: Ist, 
that the people of the Territory were in no condition to 
form a state government; 2d, that they were too igno- 
rant to form a constitution; 3d, that they were too far 
removed from Washington to feel the power of the 
National Government; 4th, that they were, for the most 





* Western Spy, February 18, 1800; King — Ohio, p. 276; Smith — St 
Clair Papers, Vol. 1, p. 215. 
* Ibid, February 18, 1880. 
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part, people who had no ties connecting them with the 
people of the East, and that it would be very inexpedient 
to have another state formed whose inhabitants were as 
Republican as those of Kentucky.” 

Governor St. Clair’s real intentions regarding the 
future of the Territory, are, it seems, rather clear. He 
knew that sooner or later states would be formed out 
of the Territory, but desired to prolong that process, 
and thereby his own regime, as long as possible. The 
smallness of his proposed eastern division would pre- 
vent it from having, for some time to come, a sufficient 
population to be admitted as a state, and after being 
admitted, it would, in all probability, be a Federalist 
state; the inhabitants of the Connecticut Reserve coun- 
try, and the people in and about Marietta being for the 
most part Federalists.” 


The House of Representatives had already appointed 
a committee to investigate conditions in the Northwest 
Territory, and Mr. Harrison was made chairman of the 
committee.” In its report, the committee recommended 
a division of the Territory for the purpose of a more 
satisfactory government; the rapid increase of settle- 
ment over so great an area made government from one 
place difficult and almost impossible. The committee 
then advised Congress to divide the Territory by an 
imaginary line, drawn north from a point on the Ohio 
River opposite the Kentucky River, to Fort Recovery, 
and thence to the Canadian boundary.” 





* Massie, Nathaniel Massie, p. 69; King — Ohio, p. 277. 

* According to the Ordinance of 1787, 60,000 free male inhabitants, 
or less conditionally, were necessary for statehood, 

* Smith — St. Clair Papers, Vol. 1, p. 214. 

* Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Vol. 4, 
= Western Spy, June 11, 1800; Smith — St. Clair Papers, Vol. 1, pp. 
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On May 7, 1800, Congress passed an act dividing 
the Territory as recommended by the committee. The 
act was to take effect July 4, 1800, and the western di- 
vision was to be called Indiana Territory, with its cap- 
ital at Vincennes. William Henry Harrison was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor and John Gibson, of 
Pennsylvania, was the first secretary. The capital of 
the eastern division, which was still to be called the 
Territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
river, was removed from Cincinnati to Chillicothe, be- 
cause the latter place was nearer the center of the Ter- 
ritory.” 

The removal of the capital from Cincinnati caused 
quite a stir among the discordant elements in Ohio. 
Governor St. Clair expressed his belief that Congress 
had exhausted its power in dividing the Territory with- 
out its consent, but the fact that Chillicothe was the 
center of the Anti-Federalist element, no doubt biased 
the Governor’s opinion of congressional privilege to no 
small degree. Nevertheless there was enough contro- 
versy over the subject to influence Mr. Harrison to write 
a letter dated May 7, 1800, to the people of the Terri- 
tory, in which he attempted to defend himself and ex- 
plain his reasons for recommending the removal of the 
capital.” The controversy assumed a political aspect 
and many heated controversial letters appeared in the 
Cincinnati newspapers of the period.” 

The second session of the first Territorial Legisla- 
ture met at the call of the Governor at Chillicothe, No- 
vember 3, 1800, and was addressed by him on Novem- 





' *%Western Spy, June 11, 1800, Letter from Mr. Harrison to the 
ry Ohio, 


” Ibid — July 9, August 13, August 27, September 20, September 27. 
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ber 5.” After having chosen a territorial representative 
to Congress,” Mr. Harrison having been made Gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, the question of county 
boundaries and seats of government was again taken 
up.** A committee, composed of Messrs. Massie, Go- 
forth and Worthington, drew up and presented to the 
Governor a petition, requesting him to reconsider the 
stand he had taken concerning his right to establish 
county boundaries, and to return vetoed bills to the 
House from which they had originated.“ To this peti- 
tion or remonstrance, the Governor replied in a very 
polite and gentlemanly manner, but was adamant in his 
refusal to concede authority.” 

At this session of the legislature a resolution was 
also introduced, which might be called the forerunner 
of the Division Bill of 1801. The resolution provided 
for the holding of the legislature at Marietta, Chilli- 
cothe and Cincinnati, consecutively, but it was lost by a 
vote of eight to ten. 


On the 2d of December the Governor notified the 
Assembly that his term of office would expire on the 
9th instant, and owing to the fact that the Secretary, in 
his opinion, could not legally take his place, the Legisla- 
ture would be prorogued on that day. Jacob Burnet, 
who was always a friend and supporter of Governor 
St. Clair, mentioned how significant it was that this 
notice of dissolution was given at a time when the Sec- 





* Western Spy, November 12, 1800. 

“Mr. William McMillan was appointed to Congress until March 4, 
1801, and Mr. Paul Fearing was appointed for the two years following. 

* Western Spy, November 19, 1800. 

“Western Spy, December 12, 1800. 

* Ibid — January 7, 1801. In the reply he made counter propositions 
which the Legislature would not accept — Burnet, Notes, p. 325. 
* Ibid, December 10, 1800. 
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retary, Mr. Byrd, was absent from the capital,” and it 
was common knowledge that the Legislature would have 
been called back into session had the Secretary received 
notice of their dissolution before they had dispersed to 
their homes. It was generally accepted that such au- 
thority rested with the Secretary.” 


The Legislature, although not agreeing that the 
Governor had a right to dismiss them, knew that he had 
the power to do so, and did not attempt to remain in 
session. This arbitrary exercise of authority by the 
Governor, in connection with the older questions of 
county boundaries and the absolute veto, caused much 
unfavorable criticism of him and his regime, and turned 
the attention of the people toward the formation of a 
state government. The pages of the Western Spy dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1800 were fairly replete with 
discussions of the political situation. Each issue con- 
tained one or more letters from subscribers, who were 
in favor of or against the administration. Such literary 
pseudonyms as Delector, Bystander, Palladius and the 
like made very frequent appearance. 


Owing to the fact that the Governor had not been 
reappointed at the expiration of his term, the Anti-Fed- 
eralists decided to make the best of their opportunity in 
an attempt to accomplish his removal. Accordingly, 
Thomas Worthington was sent to Philadelphia for that 
purpose.” The Federalists knew of the movement on 





* Burnet, Notes, p. 327; Smith— St. Clair Papers, p. 252. 

* Randall and Ryan — History of Ohio, Vol. 3, p. 84. 

Mr. Byrd, who at that time was in Cincinnati, had heard rumors 
that the Legislature was to be prorogued on the 9th, but he thought that 
it was a trick to prevent certain petitions, praying for the dismissal of 
the Governor, being sent to the President; if the Governor’s term ex- 
pired on the 9th, his reappointment would be made before the petitions 
could reach Philadelphia — See references in note (37). 

* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol, 3, pp. 85-88. 
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foot and wanted to send Judge Todd of Trumbull 
County to advocate their cause, but were restrained 
from doing so by reason of insufficient funds.*® How- 
ever Mr. Worthington was unsuccessful in his mission 
and on December 22, 1800, President Adams recom- 
mended the Governor’s reappointment for a term of 
three years, and the Senate confirmed the appointment 
February 3, 1801.” 

During the summer of 1801 and especially about 
election time, there was great agitation over the ques- 
tion of statehood. The inhabitants of Marietta met in 
a mass meeting and resolved that the people of the Ter- 
ritory should not concern themselves in an attempt to 
form a state government until they had better provision 
for their wants, better schools, more improvements, and 
a larger surplus of money in the Treasury.** On the 
other hand it was shown that the expenses of the Terri- 
tory for the year 1800 were $15,440.00, while the 
revenue was $27,926.00.** Some writers were of the 
opinion that a state government would attract men of 
wealth to the Territory, and others thought that the 
poor who were to work on the farms were more desir- 
able than men of means.“ 





“W. E. Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, p. 28. 
“Western Spy, February 11, 1801. 

* Thid. 

“ Scioto Gazette, October 24, 1801. 

“Western Spy, February 11, 1801: A person from Chillicothe call- 
ing himself “A Friend of the People” and writing in the “Scioto Gazette” 
October 24, 1801, said in part: “Let a change take place. Let a govern- 
ment congenial to Americans be adopted, and it will be like opening the 
flood gates of a mill, wealth will flow in upon us, improvements and 
agriculture will adorn our lands; the creeks and rivers emptying into 
the Ohio will roll along the Mississippi conveying food to thousands 
suffering from want; manufactures will spring up in the wilderness; 
proper arrangements for education will be perfected; a new Athens with 
other seminaries of learning will discover their towering steeples above 
the lofty oaks; dnd soon send forth into the world youths ornamental to 
human nature. Our prolific plains covered with herds, our farms loaded 
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In October 1801 the members of the second Terri- 
torial Legislature were elected and they met in session 
at Chillicothe November 24, 1801.*° Edward Tiffin was 
chosen President of the Assembly and John Riley Secre- 
tary.“ During the early days of this session bills were 
passed incorporating Cincinnati, Dayton and Cnhilli- 
cothe, and establishing a University at Athens, but the 
most important measure of the Assembly was an act 
to establish the boundaries of the first three states to 
be formed out of the Northwest Territory.” The 
boundaries and capitals of these states as proposed in 
the act were practically the same as those authorized 


by Governor St. Clair in his letter to Mr. Harrison, 
February 18, 1800.“ 


The passage of this act produced great excitement 
in Chillicothe. When the provisions of the bill became 
known, mobs broke out and the rioting lasted for two 
days.*” Such a mob gathered and threatened to enter 
the house of Captain Gregg, in which the Governor and 
several of his friends lodged,” and, had it not been for 





from the lap of plenty gladdening their owners’ hearts, and our govern- 
ment like the tree of liberty extending its branches over all our citizens, 
and with paternal care sheltering and defending them from tyranny and 
oppression, will cause the astonished traveller to contemplate our rising 
greatness with amazement and cry out in the language of the venerable 
Franklin, ‘Here dwells liberty — here’s my Country’.” 

, — Spy, December 12, 1801; Smith— St. Clair Papers, Vol. 
» p. 222. 

“ Ibid, December 12, 1801. 

“ Ibid, December 26, 1801. The vote on the measure was 12 to 8, 
St. Clair Papers, Vol. 1, p. 222. 

“Cutler — Life of Ephraim Cutler, p. 

Thus it will be noticed that the At sustained the Governor 
in his ideas of Territorial division, But, it must be remembered that 
this Legislature was elected by a restricted suffrage and no doubt the 
minority believed that the réal popular will rested with them on this 
subject. The vote was 12 to 8. 

“Robert Oliver, in a letter to Griffin Greene, December 29, 1801, 
quoted in Ohio Centennial Celebration Proceedings — Ohio Arch. and 
Hist. Society Publications, gives a full account of the affair, also Burnet 
— Notes, p. 328 
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the timely interference of Mr. Worthington, serious 
violence might have been done.” It seems that the idea 
of attacking the house developed when some one had 
overheard Mr. Putman give this toast: “May the 
Scioto have the borders of two great and flourishing 
states.” © 

The next day the Governor gave the names of some 
of the rioters to Judge Samuel Findley and ordered him 
to arrest them. The Judge refused to comply with the 
Governor’s order, and being threatened, he imme- 
diately resigned.** The Governor then sent a note to 
Mr. Tiffin relative to the outbreaks in the city, and re- 
quested him to have certain men put in custody for 
trial.°* The remainder of the time that the Legislature 
was in session was without further disturbance. There 
was a minority resolution, signed by those who did not 
favor the Division Bill and an act was passed removing 
the seat of the Legislature to Cincinnati.” 

The feeling in the Territory over the question of 
statehood and the conduct of the Governor was at fever 
heat. The Anti-Federalists put all persons who could 
possibly act under requisition to ride throughout the 
Territory with petitions praying Congress to admit 
Ohio as a state. The Governor’s public and private 
life was vilified, his appointments were found fault 
with, and his arbitrary conduct was censured.” Benja- 
min Van Cleve characterized the whole country as 
being “in ferment.” ™ 


“Cutler, Ephraim Cutler, p. 55. 

* Van Cleve, Memoirs, p. 64. 

= Cutler — Life of Ephraim Cutler, p. 55. 

° Western Spy, January 2, 1802. 

* Ibid, January 2, 1802. 

* Ibid. 

* Randall and Ryan, Ohio, Vol. 3, p. 93; Van Cleve, Memoirs, p, 66. 
* Van Cleve, Memoirs, p. 64. 
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Governor St. Clair, in a letter to Senator Ross, had 
spoken of the Democratic-Republican party as being “a 
damned faction that was dragging the country into 
ruin.” So, on account of this statement and also by 
reason of the Governor’s well-known Federalistic ten- 
dencies, his opponents thought that President Jeffer- 
son could be induced to remove him from office.” Ac- 
cordingly, Messrs. Worthington and Baldwin were dis- 
patched to Washington to oppose the passage by Con- 
gress of the late territorial act for the division of the 
Territory, and to secure the removal of the Governor.” 

For the furtherance of the last purpose the Anti- 
Federalists decided to draw up a formal list of griev- 
ances against the Governor and present them to the 
President. Nathaniel Massie and Edward Tiffin drew 
up the list during the early days of February, 1802, and 
Thomas Worthington presented them to the President 
on February 20, 1802.° The Governor was alleged to 
have usurped legislative power, mis-used the veto 
power, endeavored to influence the Judiciary and to be 
generally hostile to the Republican government. 

There was considerable fear on the part of the 
friends of the Governor that his removal would be ac- 
complished. Paul Fearing wrote to Ephraim Cutler, 
January 18, 1802, saying that he was afraid the Gov- 
ernor would be removed, “‘for he should have been more 
cautious in his words to Judge Findley.” Return J. 
Meigs also thought he would be removed and said that 
the conduct of the Governor was such that none could 
defend it. John Cleve Symmes said that Congress be- 





“W.E. Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, p. 38; Randall and Ryan, 
Vol. 3, p. 93. 
* Cutler, Ephraim Cutler, p. 58. 
® Randall and Ryan — Ohio, Vol. 2, p. 98. 
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lieved the people of Ohio were wise enough to make 
good Republicans, once Governor St. Clair, “that 
aristocratic old sinner,’ was out of the way.” 


Governor St. Clair knew of this strong movement 
on foot to effect his removal and he wrote a letter to the 
President in self defense. He denied the charges made 
against him by his opponents; asked the President to 
remember his long service in the Territory during its 
formative period; and explained the deep humiliation 
that removal at this time would cause him. He then 
made a journey to Washington, and the President, 
prompted by sympathy, or persuaded by political ex- 
pediency, did not remove him from office. 

During all of this controversy at Washington, the 
question of statehood was being debated vigorously in 
the Territory. Those who favored the early admission 
of Ohio as a state, gave the following reasons: the peo- 
ple were not enjoying the political rights belonging to 
freemen; neither the Governor nor the Legislative 
Council were responsible to the people; the appointive 
power of Congress was being abused; and the Governor 
controlled the will of the Assembly. On the other hand, 
the Federalists contended that the grievances were 
theoretical and not actual, that the appointive power of 
Congress was compensated for by the payment of the 
salaries of those appointed, and that statehood should 
be deferred for at least two years.” 

Over these questions there was considerable political 
oratory during the summer of 1802. Edward Tiffin 
said that on account of the present government, wealthy 





“Letter of Symmes to Griffin Greene, quoted in Ohio Centennial 
Celebration Proceedings, p. 87. 
” Burnet, Notes, p. 100. 
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and influential people were prevented from coming into 
the Territory.” Mr. Worthington spoke of the Gov- 
ernor as “Arthur the First.’ “* General Darlinton said 
that the people would be able soon “To shake off the 
iron fetters of the aristocracy in the downfall of the 
Tory party in the Territory.” Judge Symmes said, 
“We shall never have fair play while Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table sit at the head.” At an- 
other time Edward Tiffin pictured the Territorial Gov- 
ernment as being ill adapted to the genius and feelings 
of Americans; as having been formulated at a time 
when civil liberty was not so well understood as it was 
in 1802; and as contemplating a government of a few 
over the many.” 


A writer in the Western Spy said that he hailed the 


day when aristocracy would “receive a vulnerable jab 
and from its ruins will appear a free and pure repub- 
licanism like the sun of glory rising triumphantly and 
shining forth in voluptuous splendor to illuminate the 


99 67 


western hemisphere. Space does not permit to men- 
tion even briefly the numerous men who wrote or spoke 
during the summer of 1802, but the above examples are 
fairly typical.” 

Thomas Worthington’s activity at Washington, and 
the great number of petitions praying for statehood, 
which were collected by Messrs. Massie and Tiffin must 
have had a great influence on the House, for that body, 
on January 27, 1802, rejected the Territorial Division 





* Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, p. 37. 

“Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, p. 310. 

“Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, p. 310. 

* Smith, St. Clair Papers, pp. 225-227. 

* Western Spy, June 16, 1802. Article written by “Plain Truth.” 
- i cae against statehood in Western Spy for February 20, March 
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Bill by a vote of eighty-one to five.” Thereupon, Rep- 
resentative Giles of Virginia made a motion to form a 
committee which would report on the advisability of ad- 
mitting Ohio as a state, and if favorable, to draw up a 
plan for admission. From the private correspondence 
of Mr. Cutler, Mr. Fearing and Mr. Giles, it is evident 
that even the friends of Governor St. Clair were tired 
of the discussion and aware of the growing sentiment 
in Congress for the admission of Ohio, and hence the 
apparent futility of further contention.” 

The House committee appointed January 27, made 
its report on March 20, 1802." This committee, headed 
by Mr. Giles, went into a detailed discussion of those 
provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, which provided 
for the admission into the Union, as a state, or any part 
of the Northwest Territory, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the eastern part of that Territory had ful- 
filled those conditions necessary for admission. The 
committee, therefore, made the following recommenda- 
tions: 1st, provision should be made to enable the in- 
habitants of the eastern part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory to form a state government and constitution; 2nd, 
the boundaries of the proposed state should be defined; 
3rd, a constitutional convention for this Territory 
should be arranged; 4th, the number of its members, 
their proper apportioning, and the qualification of their 
electors should be determined; 5th, and finally, the new 





* Burnet — Notes, p. 335; Gilmore — Life of Tiffin, p. 48; Annals 
of Congress, 1802, p. 832. 

"Cutler — Life of Ephraim Cutler, p. 65 and 86; Gilmore, Life of 
Tiffin, p. 30. 

™ Annals of Congress, March 20, 1802, p. 1098, et. seq. At this time 
Congress was rather strongly Republican and therefore willing to sponsor 
an Anti-Federalist measure. Also they were not adverse to the possibil- 


ity of having additional Republican electors at the next presidential elec- 
tion, 
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state should have one delegate in Congress, until its 
next session.” 

On March 30, 1802, an Enabling Act was introduced 
into the House, which embodies, substantially at least, 
the suggestions of the committee.” The act may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Ist, to permit the in- 
habitants of the eastern division of the Territory of the 
United States northwest of the Ohio River to form a 
constitution and state government and to be admitted to 
the Union on equal footing with the original state; 2nd, 
the new state was bounded as follows: on the east by 
the Pennsylvania line; on the west by a line drawn due 
north from the mouth of the Great Miami River until 
it should intersect an east and west line drawn through 
the southerly bend of Lake Michigan; on the north by 
an extension of the latter line to Lake Erie, and then by 
Lake Erie to the eastern boundary; and on the south by 
the Ohio River; 3rd, all other territory east of the di- 
vision line of 1800 was to be a part of Indiana Terri- 
tory; 4th, the suffrage for the election of the delegates 
to form a constitution was extended to all male citizens 
who had paid territorial or county tax and had resided 
within the Territory for one year. These delegates 
were to be apportioned at the ratio of one for each 1200 
inhabitants and the election was to be held on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of October, 1802; 5th, the seat of the con- 
vention was named and its first duties were designated; 
6th, the Constitution formed by the convention should 
provide for a Republican government not repugnant to 
the Ordinance of 1787; 7th, and finally, there were at- 





7 Annals of Congress, Enabling Act introduced into Congress, 
March 30, 1802, p. 1098. 
® Ibid, March 30, April 8, 1802, pp. 1106-1161, Senate, p. 297. 
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tached certain propositions concerning school land, salt 
springs and the taxation of government land within the 
state. 

This act was considered in the House March 30 and 
31, 1802.* Debate was opened by Mr. Fearing, the Ter- 
ritorial Representative, who, although declaring himself 
opposed to the measure, did not make an extended argu- 
ment. Mr. Griswold (Connecticut) argued that Con- 
gress had neither the power nor the right to pass such 
an act, and asked what would be the result should Con- 
gress attempt to interfere with the actions of any state 
in like manner. This speech was answered by Repre- 
sentative Nicholson, who pointed out the difference in 
Congressional authority when dealing with states and 
when dealing with territories. Mr. Griswold again took 
the floor and made a very strong point of the fact that 
the Legislature of the Territory, which was the closest 
representative body of the people, did not favor the 
change in government. Mr. Williams (North Caro- 
lina) answered this with the statement that nine-tenths 
of the people of Ohio desired a state government, but 
a petition for the same would never come from its 
Legislature, as long as there existed an assembly elected 
by a limited suffrage and controlled by a council and an 
executive whose offices would expire with the creation 
of a state government. 

The debate in the House was continued on April 8, 
1802. There was nothing essentially new presented in 
the way of argument for or against the measure. 
Wayne County, which had been included in the eastern 





™ Annals of Congress, 1802, pp. 1196-1156. The northern boundary 
of Ohio is the subject of a Jong story by itself. See T. B. Galloway, 
Ohio-Michigan Boundary Line, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, Publications, Vol. 4, p. 204. 
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division of the Territory by the division line of 1800, 
was the subject for some discussion, but when a motion 
was made to alter the northern boundary to include 
Wayne County, the motion was lost by a vote of 44 to 
_ 

The Enabling Act was voted on by the House and 
passed on April 9, 1802. The vote shows that in gen- 
eral the representatives from the south favored, and 
those from the New England states opposed, the 
measure. Out of the 47 yeas, Virginia cast 15, Massa- 
chusetts 4, and Connecticut none. While out of the 29 
nays, Virginia cast 1, Massachusetts 5 and Connecticut 
cast her entire vote. The south cast 27, the middle 
states 14, and the New England states 6, of the favor- 
able votes, but of the unfavorable votes, New England 
furnished 15.” 

The passage of the Enabling Act was an important 
event for the future of Ohio. The state, as bounded by 
this act, is one of the most compact in the Union, but 
if the Division Bill passed by the Territorial Legislature 
in 1801, had been successful, Ohio would be a compara- 
tively insignificant state. By this latter bill, the eastern 
state would have been only one-half as large as the 
central state, and the western state would have con- 
tained 3,259,200 acres more land than the other two.” 

In the political comment which appeared in the 





* Annals of Congress, 1802, April 9, p. 1161. 

™ Annals of Congress, 1802, April 9, p. 1161. Passed by the Senate 
April 28th. This vote is a fairly accurate indication of the political con- 
dition of the United States in 1802. The Federalist party was declining 
as a political p: wer, but it was yet strong in New England. The opposi- 
tion of New *> gland to the admission of new states reached its highest 
point at the tu.c of the Hartford Convention, when the delegates de- 
manded no further admission of western states into the Union. 


0 Thomas Worthington, Address to the People of Ohio, Chillicothe, 
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Western Spy during the summer of 1802, there is a 
noticeable amount of anti-slavery agitation. The ma- 
jority of the writers were in favor of a state govern- 
ment, but they appealed to the voters to elect delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, who were opposed to 
slavery. There were some writers, and among them 
Judge Burnet, who depreciated the strength of the pro- 
slavery element. within the Territory. Nevertheless it 
seems reasonable that there would not have been so 
much concern over the question, had there been no 
cause. The anti-slavery articles which appeared in the 
Western Spy generally advanced one or all of three 
arguments: Slavery was wrong by having been placed 
under a divine anathema; the institution was econom- 
ically unsuited for a state as far north as Ohio; and it 
was a moral evil. Biblical references and the principles 
of the Bill of Rights were the common proofs of the 
arguments.” 

Benjamin Van Cleve said, in his diary, that the peo- 
ple of the Virginia Military district believed that Con- 
gress had unconstitutionally prohibited slavery there 
and that many well-to-do Virginians and Kentuckians 
would come to the Territory, if slavery was allowed. 
“It was known,” he continued, “that there were many 
in the Scioto country who were strongly in favor of the 
admission of slavery and that these things influenced 
many to oppose entering into a state government for 
fear lest the slave interests, which they supposed had 
taken the lead, should predominate.” 





Western Spy, June 26; July 3, 10, 24, 31; August 7, 25; September 
11; October 2, 9, 15, 27 and November 17, 1802. 

“Van Cleve, Memoirs, p. 54; “The Republicans openly advocated 
slavery and the Federalists opposed it;” * Julia Cutler, Life of Ephraim 
Cutler, p. 67 
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One writer declared that the project of statehood 
was started by Congressmen who owned vast tracts of 
land near Chillicothe and desired the capital of the state 
at that place, in order to enhance the value of their 
land.” There was also a series of five articles in oppo- 
sition to statehood, written for the Western Spy, under 
the signature of Frank Stubblefield. His main opposi- 
tion seemed to arise over the voting regulation; the 
election of the delegates to the convention and the selec- 
tion of the county officers occurred on the same day 
but at different places.”’ In reality, however, this ob- 
jection was insignificant.” 

Notwithstanding all this discussion, with the En- 
abling Act passed, the state party in Ohio had compara- 
tively clear sailing, for the flank of the Federalists was 
turned and they were powerless. The framers of the 
act had been exceedingly careful to prevent the Gov- 
ernor from having a voice in the subsequent proceed- 
ings. Congress had defined the qualifications for 
suffrage in the election of the convention, had appor- 
tioned the delegates to the inhabitants of the Territory, 
divided them among the counties, determined the day 
and place for the elections, and finally had issued 
instructions to the delegates when elected.** 

The Constitutional Convention met at Chillicothe 
November 1, 1802, and organized for business by select- 
ing Edward Tiffin for its President and Thomas Scott 
Secretary.“ There were thirty-five members, two of 





Western Spy, September 1, 1802. 

* Ibid, July 31, 1802. 

“Ibid, August 7, 1802—For Articles in favor of statehood see Spy 
for July 3, 10, 24, 31 and October 2, 25; Nov. 17; June 26, 1802. 

* Enabling Act, Annals of Congress, 1802; W. E. Gilmore, Life of 
Edward Tiffin, p. 63. 

“ Journal of the Convention, Chillicothe, 1802, p. 5, 
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whom came from Trumbull County, seven from Fairfield 
and Ross, and twenty-six from Hamilton, Clermont, 
Adams, Washington, Belmont and Jefferson.” Accord- 
ing to Ephraim Cutler, there were ten Iederalists and 
twenty-four Democrats in the Convention.“ On one 
of the most important committees, the Judiciary, eight 
of the sixteen members were from Virginia.’ Mr. 
Worthington was a member of six committees and 
Chairman of two, and Nathaniel Massie, who was an 
open enemy of the Governor, was the chairman of the 
executive committee.” 

The character of the convention and its hostility to 
the existing government was shown on the second day 
of its session, when a motion was made to permit 
“Arthur St. Clair, Esq. to address the convention on 
those points which he deemed of importance,” there 
were fourteen unfavorable votes cast.” Whatever 
may have been the feeling of the delegates toward the 
Governor, this action was not commendable, for he was 
yet the highest official in the Territory. With seeming 
malice aforethought, his title as Governor was omitted, 
and his right to speak questioned. 

Having received their consent, the Governor spoke 
to the convention at some length, and this speech proved 
to be his undoing. He declared his sense of gratitude 
to God when he contemplated the great progress of the 
Territory during the fourteen years of its existence, 
and sought to impress upon the minds of the delegates 





“Washington, Belmont and Trumbull counties were Federalist, the 
others were along the Ohio River or near Chillicothe and were Republican. 

“Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, p. 68. 

* Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, p. 79. 

*Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 66. Journal of the Convention, 
Nov. 2, 1802, p. 5. 

” Randall and Rvan. History of Ohio, Vol. 3, p. 120. 

Vol. XXXII — 32, 
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the magnitude of the task before them, which, he said, 
they should consider with “candid patriotism and united 
good will.” °° In concluding, he made a violent declama- 
tion against the National Government, saying that Con- 
gress had over-stepped its authority in at least two 
ways: in calling a convention without the consent of 
the Territorial Legislature, and in "bartering’’ away 
Wayne County like “sheep at a market.’ President 
Jefferson characterized the speech as “intemperate and 
indecorous,”’ and Judge Burnet said it was “sensible and 
conciliatory.” ” 

On the next day, with only one negative vote,” the 
convention decided to form a constitution, and a plan 
for the same was drawn up. It was to be composed of 
eight articles and a schedule, each article being drafted 
by a special committee, read three times before being 
read for final passage, and treated in passage as a sep- 
arate bill.” 

The principal discussions of the convention were 
over the questions of negro suffrage, the number of 
legislative sessions (annual or biannual), the submis- 
sion of the constitution to the people, the salaries of the 
officials, the qualifications of voters, and the apportion- 
ment of Senators and Representatives.” The conven- 
tion left no detailed record of its debates, hence in- 
formation as to actual events is exceedingly scarce. 
Even that which has been handed down from the mem- 
bers of the convention is extremely liable to be biased 
and prejudiced. 





” Hinsdale, Old Northwest, p. 321. 

* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. 3, p. 122. 
“Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, p. 78. 
® Journal of the Convention, p. 7. 

™ Ibid. 

* Patterson, Constitutions of Ohio, p. 30. 
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The third or Judiciary article seems to have been 
the hardest contested provision of the constitution.” 
It came from the pen of Judge Byrd, and, in substance, 
was a copy of the Virginia code as then practiced. It 
left final decisions in all cases of considerable moment, 
to be settled by a general court sitting at the capital of 
the state. After much discussion, and considerable 
labor on the part of Ephraim Cutler, the draft was am- 
ended to allow sittings of the general court at dif- 
ferent places throughout the state.” 

The slavery question arose at two different times; 
with the discussion of electoral qualifications and again 
with the discussion over the Bill of Rights. By the 
fourth article suffrage was extended, with certain 
qualifications, to all white male inhabitants. A motion 
was made to strike out the word “white” but lost by a 
vote of 14 to 17. Thus, it will be noticed that fourteen 
men of the convention favored equal suffrage regard- 
less of race.*” However, the friends of the negroes got 
through an amendment to this article, which allowed the 
negro a vote, if he was a resident and had made a record 
of his citizenship within six months after the passage of 
the act. This latter provision carried by a vote of 19 
to 15. 

The negro supporters thus encouraged, attempted to 
make provision for the descendants of the negroes who 
were enfranchised under the above provision. They 
proposed “that the male descendants of such negroes 
and mulattoes as shall make record of their citizenship, 
shall be entitled to the same privilege.’ One can 

~ Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, p. 72. 

Ibid, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, p. 75. 


* Journal of the Convention, pp. 19-20; also Massie, Life of 
Nathaniel Massie, p. 86; also Hickok, The Negro in Ohio, p. 34. 
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imagine the warmth of the debate over this measure, 
for when it came up for final reading, the vote stood 
seventeen on each side, and the measure was finally 
stricken out by the casting vote of the President. 

The question of slavery again came up when the 
Bill of Rights or the eighth article was under discus- 
sion. The committee which was to draft the eighth 
article, met with Mr. Tiffin. Mr. Browne proposed 
that, “no person shall be held in slavery, if a male, after 
he is thirty-five years of age, or a female after she is 
twenty-five years of age.” ” Ephraim Cutler, who was 
a member of the committee, said that he believed the 
“handwriting to be that of President Jefferson.” He 
probably meant that such a proposition was in accord 
with the President’s wishes, for the latter had expressed 
such a desire to Mr. Worthington.’ However that 
may be, the proposal made by Mr. Browne was changed 
so as to prohibit the holding, under pretense of in- 
denture or otherwise, of any male person over twenty- 
one years of age, or any female of eighteen years of 
age. This provision was adopted by the committee by 
a vote of 5 to 4, and was passed by the convention by 
a vote of 16 to 15. 

On November 13, the convention decided, by a vote 
of 27 to 7 that they would not submit the completed 
constitution to the people for their approval or disap- 
proval."* This decision called forth a considerable 
amount of criticism from the anti-state party, who ac- 
cused the Democrats of being more autocratic than they 
had so recently said the Federalists were, and cited, 





“Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, p. 77. 
® Ibid, 

*™ Journal of the Convention, p. 22. 

Ibid, p. 33. 
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not without a hint of irony, the preamble of the consti- 
tution which began with “We the People.” It may be 
noted in passing, however, that in refusing to submit 
the constitution to a referendum, the convention had 
ample precedent ; nine of the original states did not sub- 
mit their constitutions to the people.’®” 

The convention lasted from November 2 to 29, 1802. 
Altogether there were twenty-five days spent in fram- 
ing a constitution, and with a total expense of $4,556.75. 
Its success was undoubtedly due to the ability of the 
delegates, their small number and their desire to work 
with method and accuracy. When a new constitution 
was framed in 1851, the convention lasted one hundred 
and thirty-five days and cost the state $93,364.29." 

A copy of the constitution was sent to Washington, 


and on January 7, 1803, a committee was appointed by 
the Senate to enquire whether or not Legislative action 


105 


was necessary for the admission of Ohio as a state. 
The committee reported that the constitution for the 
state of Ohio conformed to the regulations as provided 
in the Ordinance of 1787, and, in their opinion, Con- 
gress had no other duty than to establish a district court 
within the state to carry out the laws of the United 
States therein. Accordingly, such a bill was framed, 
and was passed by the Senate on February 7, by the 
House on February 12, and signed by the President on 
the 19th, 1803. Pursuant to the schedule of the con- 
stitution, the election of the Governor, General As- 
sembly and a sheriff and coroner for each county, was 





, "® These states were Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
orth Carolina, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia and New Hamp- 
shire. 
'* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. 3, pp. 123-124. 
_ of Congress, 1803; also Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, 
Pp. W, 
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to be held on the second Tuesday of January, 1803. 
Edward Tiffin was the nominee of the Anti-Federalists, 
and Governor St. Clair was the choice of the Federal- 
ists. However, the Governor refused the nomination, 
and no other choice was made by his party.” This, of 
course, threw the election to Mr. Tiffin. 

When did Ohio become a state? This is an old 
question for debate, for at least four different dates 
have been championed vigorously. It is held by some 
people, that Ohio was a state as soon as the Enabling 
Act was passed April 9, 1802. Others adhere to 
November 29, 1802, when the constitution for Ohio was 
completed. I. W. Andrews, at one time President of 
Marietta College, has written a lengthy argument in 
favor of February 19, 1803, at which time Congress 
passed the act to provide for the execution of the Na- 
tional laws within the “State of Ohio.” Finally it has 
been said that Ohio was not a state until the first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, March 1, 1803. 

No doubt there are arguments in support of any of 
these dates, and perhaps the whole question is futile or 
of comparatively small importance. Nevertheless, it 
will not be out of place to mention two exceptionally 
good points in behalf of the latter date. Mr. Fearing, 
the Territorial Representative to Congress, retained, by 
express permission of the House, his seat with that body 
until March 4, 1803. Secondly, Judge Meigs, a Terri- 
torial Judge, asked for and received his salary as a 
Judge, from the Territorial Government until March 1, 
1803. Thus, from the viewpoint of Congress, as well 
as from the Government of Ohio itself, the transition 





” Western Spy, December 8, 1802, 
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from Territorial Government to statehood did not take 
place before March 1, 1803. 

There is one more event of note in the story of 
Ohio’s struggle for statehood; the dismissal of Gov- 
ernor St. Clair. It has been noted elsewhere that the 
Governor’s speech at the opening of the convention was 
considered “intemperate and indecorous” by President 
Jefferson. The President evidently considered this “‘in- 
decorum and tendency toward a disorganizing spirit,” a 
sufficient reason for the Governor’s removal, and such 
an order was sent to him by the Secretary of State, 
James Madison, on November 22, 1802. 

The letter of dismissal was not sent to him direct, 
but was sent to Mr. Charles Willing Byrd, the Secre- 
tary of the Territory, who became acting Governor. 
Governor St. Clair and Secretary Byrd were open and 
avowed enemies, the latter having made personal at- 
tacks upon the Governor through the pages of the 
Western Spy.**’ Naturally, the Governor’s humiliation 
at being thus dismissed was very deep and his resent- 
ment exceedingly keen. 


For us today it is not so very important that Ohio 
was admitted to the Union when it was, but it is vastly 
important that it was admitted as it was. Had the state 
been carved out of the extreme eastern division of the 
Territory, it could not have played the part that it has 
in the affairs of our Nation. Those early pioneers who, 
driving the Indians before them, planted their cabins in 
the forests of Ohio, were true apostles of the free polit- 
ical and social institutions that Americans love. 





™ Western Spy, October 9, 1802, 
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FORT ST. CLAIR 


CELEBRATION OF ST. CLAIR DAY 

No history of the Northwest Territory would be 
complete without conspicuous reference to what is now 
Preble County, Ohio. Through its primeval forests 
General Arthur St. Clair, in the autumn of 1791, 
marched on his ill-fated expedition to disastrous defeat 
by the Indians near the present site of Fort Recovery, 
to return later in disorderly retreat. Over the same 
route General Anthony Wayne advanced with his 
legions, by careful stages, in October, 1793, to a signal 
victory at the battle of Fallen Timbers, in what is now 
Lucas County, August 20, 1794. This battle prepared 
the way for the Treaty of Greenville, August 3, 1795, 
and the suspension of Indian incursions until the cam- 
paign of General William Henry Harrison in 1811, 
which culminated in the battle of Tippecanoe. 

The defeat of St. Clair left the western border open 
to the attacks of the Indians and greatly retarded for 
a time the settlement of the Ohio Country. To afford 
a measure of protection and stay the advance of the 
savage foe, Fort St. Clair was erected between Fort 
Hamilton and Fort Jefferson, on a site about one mile 
from the public square of Eaton. 

The history of this fort, as detailed in an address on 
St. Clair Day, is presented on following pages and need 
not be repeated here. The accounts of the battle that 
was fought almost under the guns of the fort are prac- 
tically all based on a letter written by Judge Joel Col- 
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lins, of Oxford, who participated in that historic event 
and the official report of Major John Adair in command 
of a detachment of militia from Kentucky and after- 
wards governor of that state. 


Between Eaton and the site of Fort St. Clair is the 
cemetery in which at last rest the remains of Lieutenant 
John Lowry and Ensign Samuel Boyd who fell in an 
engagement with the Indians at Forty Foot Pitch, 
October 17, 1793. On succeeding pages is presented a 
discussion of the location of Forty Foot Pitch, which 
seems to have been involved in considerable doubt. 


In the very first issue of the Centinel of the North- 
western Territory, the first newspaper published in the 
Ohio country north of the Ohio River, bearing date of 
November 9, 1793, appears an account of this engage- 
ment which is a paraphrase of the official report of 
General Wayne. It reads in part as follows: 


Many reports having been circulated with respect to the 
attack made by the savages upon a convoy of provisions, some 
little time ago, between Fort St. Clair and Fort Jefferson, the 
following is an authentic account of the affair. 

Lieutenant Lowry, of the Second, and Ensign Boyd of the 
First sub-legions, with a command consisting of about ninety 
non-commissioned officers and privates, having under their con- 
voy twenty wagons loaded with grain and commissary stores, 
were attacked between day-light and sunrise, seven miles ad- 
vanced of Fort St. Clair, on the morning of the 17th ult. These 
two gallant young gentlemen, with thirteen non-commissioned 
officers and privates, bravely fell in action. * * * The Indians 
killed or carried off about seventy horses. * * * 


The officers who fell in this action belonged to the 
regular army and their names together with a brief 
record of their services, are preserved in the archives 
of the Republic. The sketches are as follows: 
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John Lowry. From New Jersey ; lieutenant in the levies of 
1791; ensign 2nd Infantry, April 11, 1792; 2nd sub-legion, Sep- 
tember 4, 1792; lieutenant February 20, 1793; killed October 17, 
1793, in action with Indians near Fort St. Clair, Ohio. 

Samuel Boyd. From Pennsylvania; surgeon’s mate; Ist 
sub-legion, February 23, 1793; ensign Ist sub-legion, March 3, 
1793; killed, October 17, 1793, in action with Indians near Fort 
St. Clair, Ohio. 


The remains of these officers and the men who fell 
in action with them were first buried near Fort St. Clair 
and afterward reinterred in the cemetery. 

Following are the names of the non-commissioned 
officers who were lost in this action: Warren Murray, 
Sergeant; Ezekiel Morrill, Sergeant; Silas Burret, 
Corporal. 

The names of the privates were as follows: Nicholas 
Brooks, Elisha Barrows, Calvin Brown, John Connor, 
Henry Derris, Enos Hall, Lewis May, John Phillips, 
Joshua Risley, Thaxter York. 

Murray, Derris, May, Phillips and York are desig- 
‘nated as “missing”’. 

The foregoing names are in the report made to the 
War Department and are here printed, it is believed, for 
the first time. Captain Daniel Tilton of the 2nd sub- 
legion commanded in this action. 

The Preble County Historical Society which has 
been active in recent years in arousing interest in local 
history planned and carried out most successfully a 
celebration of St. Clair Day, November 6, 1922, the one 
hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the battle with 
the Indians near Fort St. Clair. The program rendered 
on that occasion follows: 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL HISTORICAL 
ST. CLAIR DAY 
NovEMBER 6, 1792-1922 
Originated by 
PREBLE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PROGRAM 


12:15-1:30 at the Old Fort. Flag Salute— (21 guns) C. M. 
Wilcox, New Paris, Ohio. 

Unveiling of Monument — Marion McPherson, Eldorado. 

Remarks — C. B. Galbreath of the State Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 

Music — Girls’ Sextette — Union High School, Lewisburg, Ohio, 


1:30 P. M. Assembly Room of Court House 
Music — Girls’ Sextette — Union High School. 
The Story of Fort St. Clair — Ralph Ehler, West Alexandria 
High School. 
Lost Treasures — (Columbus meeting the Indians) — Pupils of 


Jefferson Township High School. 

The Birth of the Flag — Pupils of Jackson Township Schools. 

Chorus — The Star Spangled Banner. 

Address — C. B. Galbreath, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vocal Solo — Qleson Zimmerman, Gratis High School. 

Lowry’s Skirmish at Ludlow’s Spring — Monroe Township High 
School. 

Music — Quartette — Monroe Township High School. 


Evening 7:30 P. M. Assembly Room Court House 


Music — Pupils of Jefferson Township Schools. 

Surrender of Indians at Greenville — Pupils of Dixon Township 
Schools. 

Legends of Early Preble County History — Frank Blackford, 
Eldorado, Ohio. 

Mad Anthony Wayne in Preble County — Pupils of Camden 
Schools. 

Music — Mrs. Marie Burns, Mrs. Stella Risinger, Helen Young 
and Roy Benham. 

An Original Indian Play — Dramatized by group of girls, Eaton 
School. 

Aims of Preble County Historical Society — President H. R. 
McPherson, Eldorado, Ohio. 

Cornet Solo with Piano Accompaniment — Charles and Mary 
Cottingham, Eaton, Ohio. 
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Some of the historic episodes announced in the 
program were given with appropriate costumes. The 
rendering of the different parts by the schools of the 
county was highly creditable to the participants. There 





Major William H. Ortt and the monument erected by 
him 





was no prompting or break. The list of exercises is 
presented above in full in order that it may be suggestive 
to other counties of the state. 

The Dayton Daily News of November 7, the day 
following the exercises, has on its front page a number 
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of illustrations of the unveiling of the monument and 
the following account of the exercises: 


EATON, Nov. 7. — With ceremonies fully in keeping with 
the occasion, the first annual historical St. Clair Day was ob- 
served here Monday afternoon and evening by the Preble County 
‘ Historical Society and citizens of the county. The day marked 
the anniversary of an important battle between whites and 
Indians at Ft. St. Clair, one mile west and slightly to the south 
of Eaton. The date was November 6, 1792. 


The commemorative ceremonies included unveiling and dedi- 
cation of a monument at Ft. St. Clair in the afternoon, followed 
by a program of exercises in the assembly hall in the court house. 


C. B. Galbreath of Columbus, secretary of the State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, gave the dedicatory address at the 
unveiling of the monument. He also gave an address later at the 
meeting in the court house. In dedicating the monument he paid 
a touching tribute to the heroes who fell in battle at the historic 
old fort. He said they had waited 130 years for the tribute that 
was being paid them today. He declared it most fitting that the 
monument dedicated to their memory should be erected by a 
veteran of the Civil War — Major W. H. Ortt. 


The monument was unveiled by little Miss Marion McPher- 
son of Eldorado, daughter of H. R. McPherson, president of the 
County Historical Society. A flag salute of 21 rounds from a 
cannon was fired. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Charles F. 
Irwin, Eaton Presbyterian Church, an overseas chaplain and 
chaplain of the American Legion post of the county. 


The monument dedicated at the old fort stands fully eight 
feet in height and weighs eight and one-half tons. It is a native 
Preble county boulder and was procured from the farm of Clar- 
ence Dalrymple, two and one-half miles north of Eaton. A tablet 
in the face of the monument bears this inscription: “Erected 
by William H. Ortt in October, 1922. Sacred to the memory of 
the soldiers who fought and died in the battle with the Indians 
at Ft. St. Clair, Nov. 6, 1792.” The tablet is of bronze, 21 by 16 
inches, and is the handiwork of Dr. C. M. Wilcox of New Paris. 
The flag staff also was erected by Major Ortt. A concrete base 
has been installed at the fort to receive a cannon and balls he 
will contribute. 


Graves of six warriors who fell in the Indian battle have 
been placed in proper condition and marked with headstones. 
The stones bear these names: Lieut. Job Hale, Kentucky militia, 
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killed in battle with Indians, November 6, 1792; Orderly- 
Sergeant Matthew English, Private John Williams, Private Isaac 
Jett, Private Joseph Clinton, Private Robert Bolling. 

The Indian hordes in the battle were led by Little Turtle, 
while Capt. John Adair led the opposition. The fort took its 
name from Gen. Arthur St. Clair, then governor of the North- 
west Territory. 

The ceremonies observed upon the 130th anniversary of the 
Ft. St. Clair battle were conceived by the county historical society, 
formed a little more than a year ago. It is the hope of the society 
to reclaim the site of the old fort. A plan of procedure looking to 
this end is being worked out. 


The attendance and manifest enjoyment in the 
celebration of this day evidenced the fact that nothing 
so stimulates interest in local history as the participa- 
tion of the public schools. Preble County is fortunate 
in having in its court house at Eaton an ample audience 
room communicating with the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. This room was filled to its capacity by 
an attentive audience that remained throughout the 
rendition of the program. 


The occasion brought visitors from outside of the 
county. Among them was Mrs. E. G. Clerke, daughter 
of Dr. C. M. Wilcox. She came from Cincinnati and 
acted as cannoneer in firing the salute preceding the 
dedicatory ceremonies at the monument. The excellent 
work inaugurated by the celebration of St. Clair Day 
at Eaton has had its sequel in provision by the General 
Assembly for the purchase of the St. Clair site and its 
improvement as detailed in the following items included 
in the appropriation bill passed by the General As- 
sembly. 
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Unveiling of monument by Miss Marian McPherson 
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For purchase of Site of Fort St. Clair, Preble County, 
Ohio, for historical and forestry purposes (Title to 
be vested in The Ohio State Archzological and 


Historical Society for State of Ohio)........... $10,000 
DD Nix henswn cused ede gkensesusseenseeeanes 4,000 
| PETE CTT ETT TCL TTT OT eT ee Tere 1,000 

Tatel Sete of Post St. CO oo ce cevcvecsvceenss $15,000 


For this commendable action the good people of 
southeastern Ohio and tourists from other parts of the 
state are under lasting obligations to the General As- 
sembly and especially to Honorable Harry D. Silver, 
State Representative from Preble County and chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the House, who in this 
result has crowned his excellent record of service to his 
state and county. The effective work that he inaugu- 
rated in the House was ably supported in the Senate by 
Honorable G. M. Kumler of Preble County, who repre- 
sents the Preble-Montgomery District. 


THE STORY OF FORT ST. CLAIR * 
BY RALPH B. EHLER 


At the time when my story begins, Ohio was prac- 
tically unsettled. The few settlers already here were 
in constant danger of the Indians, who were not at all 
pleased with the white man’s presence in their Hunting 
Grounds. 

Prior to the organization of civil government, cam- 
paigns directed by the settlers, against the Indians, had 
failed to secure peace. The National Government, 
however, wishing to subdue the hostile Indians in the 
Territory, organized a number of military campaigns. 





* Read at the St. Clair celebration, November 6, 1922, Eaton, Preble 
County, Ohio. 
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The first of these, led by General Harmar, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies in the West, met with 
defeat at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1790. 

In 1791, General St. Clair, governor of the territory, 
organized the second expedition. About this time, 
several Indian chiefs, among whom was the famous 
Little Turtle, were planning a confederacy. By this 
action, they hoped to be strong enough to drive the set- 
tlers beyond the Ohio River. It was St. Clair’s pur- 
pose to stop this movement by erecting a chain of forts 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, and in particular, 
to gain possession of the headwaters of the Maumee 
River. 

He organized his army at Pittsburgh’in April and 
moved westward, arriving at Fort Washington, now 
Cincinnati, in May. After some delay, he marched north 
in September to a point on the Great Miami and erected 
the first of the proposed chain of forts, Fort Hamilton, 
on the present site of Hamilton. 

Leaving a small portion of his army in charge, he 
again moved forward, this time marching forty-four 
miles. At this point, just six miles south of the present 
site of Greenville, he erected the second fort, Fort Jef- 
ferson. It was on this march that he first passed 
through Preble county, his route being along Seven Mile 
Creek. 

After the completion of this fort, his next advance 
was to the Indian villages on the Maumee. Due to de- 
sertion, his army was much smaller than when he 
started his campaign and upon his arrival at Fort Re- 
covery, numbered only 1400 men. It was here that St. 
Clair was overwhelmingly defeated by the Indians on 
November 4, 1791. 
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This was the most disheartening disaster in the an- 
nals of American border warfare. The loss of men 
here was even greater in proportion to the number en- 
gaged than the loss in Braddock’s defeat. Out of 1400 
men and 8&6 officers, 890 men and 16 officers were either 
killed or badly wounded. After four hours of serious 
fighting, the remnant of St. Clair’s army fled pellmell 
into the woods, going south over the same route that 
two days before they had marched, a well organized 
army. Asa result of this defeat, the whole territory 
was thrown open to the savage attacks of the Indians. 

Although this battle was fought many miles from 
the place in which we are interested, a knowledge of it 
is necessary for a proper appreciation of the condition 
of the country at the time when Fort St. Clair was built. 

During the winter of 1791-92, just after St. Clair’s 
defeat, Fort St. Clair was erected upon the order of 
General Wilkinson, who had succeeded St. Clair as 
commander of Fort Washington. It was to serve as a 
stepping stone of refuge between Fort Hamilton and 
Fort Jefferson. The work was under the supervision 
of Major Gano of the state militia. Another prominent 
person present at the erection of this fort was Ensign 
Harrison, later, President Harrison, who had charge of 
one shift of the alternate night guards. 

Like most of the forts, Fort St. Clair was a stock- 
ade, covering a few acres of ground, containing block- 
houses and officers’ quarters. About forty acres of for- 
est were cleared away from around the fort. 

In October, 1792, a great council of Indians, the 
greatest of its kind, was held at Fort Defiance and an 
armistice was entered into which the Indians agreed to 
observe until the following spring. Peace was not very 
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faithfully observed, however, and was first broken 
within the boundaries of Preble County at Fort St. 
Clair on the sixth day of November, 1792. 

One hundred Kentucky mounted riflemen, under the 
command of Major Adair, were acting as an escort for 
a brigade of pack horses from Fort Washington to Fort 
Jefferson. They were to make the trip past Fort St. 
Clair and return in six days, staying each night under 
the protection of one of the forts. At this same time, 
Little Turtle and two hundred and fifty warriors were 
planning an attack on a small settlement just north of 
Fort Washington. However, upon hearing of the pack 
train, the chief decided to attack it instead upon its re- 
turn trip, and with this in view, took to ambush just 
north of Fort Hamilton. According to schedule, the 
train was to arrive at Fort Hamilton on Monday. Dis- 
regarding the schedule, Adair laid over at Fort Jeffer- 
son on Sunday, and on Monday night, he pitched camp 
just outside of Fort St. Clair. Little Turtle heard of 
this through spies and at once left ambush with the in- 
tention of attacking the camp yet that night. 

It was just breaking dawn when, with a volley of 
shots and a roar of hideous yells, they surprised the 
camp. The yells frightened the horses and many of 
them broke loose. The Indians, desiring to capture the 
horses and to gather up all the loot possible, seemed, for 
a moment to forget about the militia. Adair took ad- 
vantage of this and called his men together. This done, 
he formed his men into three divisions. Lieutenant 
Madison was to attack the left flank, Lieutenant Hale, 
the center, and the Major with his division, on the right. 
As soon as it was light enough to distinguish the whites 
from the Indians, the attack was made. It was in this 
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attack that Lieutenant Hale was killed and Madison 
was wounded. The Indians were forced to retreat some 
distance where they then took a stand and, in turn, 
forced the militia back. This zigzag method of fight- 
ing was carried on for some time until the Indians and 
all but six of the horses were lost sight of at about the 
place where Eaton is now located. 

The exact number of Indians killed in this battle is 
not definitely known, though two were left and are 
buried at the fort. Besides the graves of the Indians at 
the fort, there are the graves of Lieutenant Hale, 
Orderly Sergeant English, and Privates Bowling, Jett, 
Clinton, and Williams. 

It is because of this battle that the Historical So- 
ciety of Preble County has set aside November 6th as 
St. Clair Day. 


“FORTY FOOT PITCH” * 


BY A. C. RISINGER 


All peoples delight to discover and preserve the 
history of their pioneers, especially the sturdy, courage- 
ous, aggressive, primary pioneers who ventured into the 
wilds of the farther frontiers and seized and subdued 
the wilderness for themselves and their posterity. 

The history of the primary military and civil pio- 
neers of Preble County has been rather fully developed 
and preserved by various records and documents and 
in much-part by oral traditions. 

One historical mention, however, has remained 
somewhat obscure to the general inquiring public and 





* Read at the St. Clair celebration, November 6, 1922, Eaton, Preble 
County, Ohio, ; 
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inquiry prevails as to the nature and location of “Forty 
Foot Pitch,’ which mention has descended from early 
historical notes and local traditions. 

Thus considerable confusive conjecture persists as 
to “Forty Foot Pitch.” 

Some have surmised that the expression relates to 
a place incident to the activities of General Arthur St. 
Clair or of Captain John Adair. Others have surmised 
that the expression ‘‘Forty Foot Pitch” is incident to the 
encampment of Lieutenant Lowry at Lowry’s Run 
about five miles north of Eaton and in a gentle valley 
south and west of Zion’s Lutheran Church. Others 
have not only surmised but have contended that “Forty 
Foot Pitch” is a bold, barren bluff about a quarter of 
a mile east of Bantas Fork bridge located three and one- 
quarter miles north of Eaton on the Eaton and West 
Manchester road. This barren bluff is in plain view of 
travelers driving along the highway over or near said 
bridge. Others assert that “Forty Foot Pitch” is down 
Bantas Fork Creek about one-half mile southeasterly 
from said Bantas Fork bridge, on land of the estate of 
John Risinger. 

The undersigned has been interviewed by members 
of the Preble County Historical Society and requested 
to write his knowledge and opinions as to the true 
location of “Forty Foot Pitch.” 

I, said undersigned, have very familiar personal 
knowledge of said locations, said knowledge dating 
from early childhood and persistent through the years. 

The topography of the vicinity of Lowry’s encamp- 
ment on Lowry’s Run is very gentle, devoid of bold 
bluffs, and the plateau descends in gentle slopes to the 
place of this encampment and there is no feature of the 
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topography suggestive of a “pitch” and more than that, 
the military documentary records give no basis for be- 
lief that said expression arises out of the activities of 
General St. Clair, Lieutenant Lowry or Captain Adair. 
The bold, barren bluff east of Bantas Fork bridge is, by 
dimension and reliable tradition, excluded as the place 
of “Forty Foot Pitch.” I have recently made a 
measurement of this bold barren bluff and find that by 
a taut tape it measures seventy-eight feet from the top 
to the bottom of said declivity. The disparity between 
forty feet and seventy-eight feet is at least a basis for 
strong skepticism. 

The location situate about half a mile down the 
creek southeastward from said Bantas Fork bridge is 
undoubtedly the “Forty Foot Pitch.” 

My father, Levi Risinger, in his ninetieth year, has 
very interesting and vivid recollections, gathered from 
personal observations and pioneer traditions, as to this 
latter place being “Forty Foot Pitch.” 

Abel Risinger, Sr., my father’s father, acquired the 
land east and southeast of Bantas Fork bridge and lo- 
cated there in the early part of 1800, at which time 
Anthony Wayne’s military trail was very distinctly 
marked in the wilderness and this trail disclosed that 
when Wayne reached Bantas Fork Creek he met the 
impediment of a rather sharp shore or bluff which he 
must descend ‘in order to cross over said stream. This 
bluff has a sharp declivity of about forty feet. In order 
to descend and cross the stream Anthony Wayne made 
an oblique road angling down said bluff to the bottom 
land below. This road down the bluff was simply a 
shoulder cut in the slope so that his military train 
passed down upon an oblique grade. All of the pioneers 
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of that day spoke of this as the “Forty Foot Pitch.” 
Said Risinger ancestor was a millwright and farmer. 
He cleared some of the land and operated a saw mill 
and a grist mill in the vicinity of what is called “Forty 
Foot Pitch.” The country was devoid of roads, nothing 
but trails, and the pioneers scattered through the wilder- 
ness southward, made use of said “Forty Foot Pitch” 
in crossing the creek to the mills. 

Levi Risinger was born half a mile from said 
oblique road cut in the bluff and in his early boyhood 
he knew of this cut as “Forty Foot Pitch” and it was so 
known and regarded by all the pioneer settlers of that 
country, —the Kislings, Pences, Kaylers, Christmans, 
Craigs, Cottermans, Snyders, Days, Kenneys, and 
other well-known pioneer ancestors who were all in ac- 
cord in said understanding. The cut in the bluff is yet 
rather distinctly marked and this summer the writer 
had some fallen timber and debris cut and burned off of 
said cut which is yet so well preserved that his father, 
Levi Risinger, was transported up said cut in an auto- 
mobile and he was quite pleased to be the first one to 
ride up this ancient cut in a wondrous chariot of modern 
times. 

In order to further fortify faith I quote from a won- 
derful and instructive address delivered in Eaton by 
Honorable Abner Haines on the 4th of July, 1876. He 
was a man of great intelligence, a learned lawyer and 
historian. Said address is preserved in the Auditor's 
Office in bound volume of the Eaton Register of 1876. 


I take this excerpt from the address: 
The trace or military road of St. Clair through the county of 


Preble is so obscured by the lapse of time that the true line is 
now lost. It can only be recovered by the original survey, pro- 
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vided the notes were preserved and filed at Washington in the 
War Department. In the Spring of 1793, the advance portion of 
General Wayne’s army left Fort Wasnington and began to as- 
semble at Fort Greenville in Darke County preparatory to their 
march into the Indian country. General Wayne substantially 
adopted the route of General St. Clair to Fort Hamilton, but 
from this point he adopted a new route to Fort Greenville, 
passing on the east side of Sevenmile Creek in Preble County, 
which he cut through the wilderness. Wayne’s military road 
passed up northward a short distance east of the town site of 
Eaton, and when the county was first settled the line and open 
way through the forest was plain and distinct. Even the surface 
roots of trees on the line showed indubitable marks of having 
been marred and bruised by the wheels of wagons and ordnance 
trains. The south part of said trail has long since been estab- 
lished as the public highway called “The Old Trace Road”. 
Wayne’s trail crosses Bantas Fork at or near the “Forty Foot 
Pitch” and attained the highlands on the north side just west of a 
sycamore tree on the east side of the north road and thence ran a 
little west of north to Fort Greenville. There was some con- 
fusion among the old settlers respecting the origin of the name 
“Forty Foot Pitch”. Some claimed that it originated from a 
team sliding down the precipice, while others said it was so noted 
on the map of the route by military engineers. The latter in all 
probability is the true origin of the name and so communicated 
by the soldiers to the early settlers. 


The salient suggestions of Mr. Haines that Wayne’s 
trail passed a short distance east of Eaton and went 
northward and passed over Bantas Fork at the cut in 
the side of the declivity and the oral traditions from the 
pioneer settlers in that vicinity are corroborated by Mr. 
E. P. Vaughan, Esq., who is probably the most learned 
citizen of Preble County as to pioneer military activities 
and locations, who informs us that in his judgment there 
is no question as to the location of Wayne’s trail just 
east of Eaton and northward along a line parallel to the 
Eaton and Greenville road, at least as far as Wayne’s 
crossing at Bantas Fork. Mr. Andrew Wikle, residing 
a short distance east of Eaton, over ninety years old 
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and of remarkable general mentality, corroborates the 
statements of Honorable Mr. Haines and the opinion of 
Mr. Vaughan. | 

It will be noticed that Mr. Haines mentions that “it” 
— that is, Wayne’s Trail, — “crosses Bantas Fork at or 
near the Forty Foot Pitch and attained the highlands on 
the north side.” The words “at or near” are intelligible 
to one understanding the earth formations adjoining 
the aforesaid ledge or shoulder cut in the side of the 
bluff. Just west of said cut or ledge, almost adjoining, 
is a barren bluff about forty feet high caused by the 
ancient erosion of the stream against the face of the 
bluff. It is very clear that it was the opinion of Haines 
that “Forty Foot Pitch” was either the sidewise cut 
upon the declivity or the barren “pitch” proximately 
adjoining. This matter is further supplemented by re- 
liable oral tradition from said Abel Risinger, sr., and 
Levi Risinger, his son, in this, —that for a number of 
years after said Risinger had located and established 
his mills as aforesaid the trace of Anthony Wayne’s 
army after coming down the said oblique cut or ledge 
crossed over Bantas Fork proceeded several rods north- 
eastward and then up the gentle slope, now a farm road 
of John Risinger’s estate, and thence the army at the 
upper end of the said gentle slope proceeded westward 
over the plateau and encamped on a high area and close 
to the edge of the barren slope conspicuous from Bantas 
Fork bridge. This encampment was strategically lo- 
cated by Wayne in that he thereby was only required to 
guard his army in minimum degree on the west, as said 
bluff was a protection and the guarding line on the east 
was limited practically to a semi-circle. 
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Levi Risinger in his boyhood days found many mili- 
tary mementoes of Wayne’s encampment at said place 
and mementoes were occasionally found along the line 
of the trail backward up over said oblique cut and down 
across what is now the farm of said Risinger. 

Besides the historical data relative trails and topog- 
raphies reason dictates an argument which I regard as 
very conclusive that “Forty Foot Pitch” means more 
than a sharp barren declivity—a grassless, bushless 
wall of earth. Sharp slanting bluffs abounded along the 
streams incident the pioneer military trails in this 
county and thus a bluff forty or eighty feet, of less or 
greater declivity, could not have surprised or awakened 
the interest of the St. Clair, Wayne or Lowery soldiery 
of 1791-2 and 3, and thus such a common-place thing 
as a declivity would not have had any military mention 
unless said common-place declivity was connected with 
some military situation, difficulty, failure or success. 


The writer does not know of any other mention 
whatever in the history of Preble County, documentary 
or traditional, of any other pitch than “Forty Foot 
Pitch.” The numerous bold bluffs observed by said 
pioneer militia were not at all significant or worthy of 
mention and the only reason why said pitch was men- 
tioned is because it relates to a military episode and 
expedient. Wayne had reached the Bantas Fork Val- 
ley and had first descended a rather gentle slope down 
to the upper edge of said declivity, steeply descending 
about forty feet to the foot-land below. Here was a 
situation which required the particular consideration of 
Wayne and his military engineers. The difficulty con- 
fronting was to get down this pitch the military wagons 
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and accoutrements. Wayne could not safely go di- 
rectly down and thereupon he dug an oblique shelf-road 
in the breast of the decfivity downward — eastward a 
distance of about one hundred feet, and thereby the 
army descended to the floor of the valley and crossed 
the stream. 

The shelf-road is not the “pitch.” It is the ex- 
pedient made in breast of the pitch or declivity. It is 
a very interesting, well-preserved remnant of Wayne’s 
Preble Trail. It is historically and _ sentimentally 
worthy a permanent designation by an attractive 
monumental stone with a bronze tablet insert inscribed 


“Wayne’s Forty-Foot PItcH” 


THE BATTLE OF FORTY FOOT PITCH * 
BY ESTHER E. NICHOLS 


Today we are met to honor some of the brave heroes 
of our own state. Though inconspicuous in the history 
of our country, still they played a most important part 
in gaining for us a great Nation and homes of safety. 
Many of them were the close friends and relatives of 
our ancestors and they justly deserve the gratitude and 
respect which we, each one, can give. Among those 
who are most intimately connected with the history of 
our own country, are the brave heroes who fell in the 
Battle of Forty Foot Pitch, or Ludlow Springs, a few 
miles north of Eaton. 

A month previous to this battle a great confedera- 
tion of Indians had been threatening attacks, putting 





* Read at the St. Clair celebration, November 6, 1922, Eaton, Preble 
County, Ohio. 
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our infant Nation in a most perilous position. General 
Wayne, appointed by President Washington, was in 
command of an army of two thousand five hundred 
men at Fort Greenville, where the present Greenville is 
now situated. General Wayne was a man of stern will 
and we may rightly say had a heart full of love for his 
country. At that time it had become very difficult to 
furnish sufficient protection for the many convoys of 
supplies as the soldiers were all needed to repel the 
sudden, treacherous attacks of the enemy at each fort. 

The Battle of Forty Foot Pitch did not occur at 
what is now called Forty Foot Pitch but really took 
place at Ludlow Springs, Preble County, Ohio, which 
was probably located on the Montgomery farm. This 
site was supposed to be in a picturesque little hollow 
near the Zion Church, about seven miles from Fort St. 
Clair. 

On the morning of the 17th of October, 1793, or 
one hundred twenty-nine years ago, the seventeenth of 
last month, began the skirmish which has meant so 
much to us and in which we are interested at present. 

Lieutenant Lowery of the second Legion, and En- 
sign Boyd of the first, in charge of one of those precious 
convoys of provisions and in command of about ninety 
non-commissioned soldiers, were our leaders in this 
skirmish. At the head of the Indians was Little 
Turtle, the chief of the Miamis, ready to do his part in 
maintaining the honor of his tribes. This Indian 
leader was a real gentleman and a most sagacious 
statesman. Even many of his enemies at his death paid 
him the highest of honors. 

It has been said by old residents that, as the soldiers 
were looking for a place to camp, they sent a few men 
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ahead as usual to blaze the trail. When the soldiers 
came along a short time after, they found a deer where 
the battle later took place, so they naturally supposed it 
had been left there by the other men who had blazed the 
trail. Accordingly they camped in that place, believing 
the deer a sign that they should do so. However it had 
not been left by the blazers but by the Indians, and the 
Indians had in that way used strategy in getting the 
soldiers to camp at an advantageous spot for an attack. 
This is only a tradition, but at any rate Lieutenant 
Lowry and his men had camped at Ludlow Springs al- 
ways on the lookout for attacks and yet not realizing any 
immediate danger. Suddenly early on the morning of 
October 17th they found a band of fierce Indians upon 
them, led by the wary and able Little Turtle. Upon the 
very first discharge the unfortunate little company of 
white men were heartlessly abandoned by the greater 
part of their escort, but even in the face of all this and 
superior numbers they fought bravely and obstinately. 
Gradually their ranks were thinning. It was then in the 
crucial moment that Lieutenant Lowry proved his 
bravery. Heedless of his own suffering and safety, his 
supreme thought was the welfare of the many helpless 
ones at home. His last and inspiring words were, “My 
brave boys, all you that can fight, now display your 
activity and let your balls fly.” 

In addition to Lieutenant Lowry, there was Ensign 
Boyd, both promising young officers, with about thirteen 
officers and privates who were killed. About seventy 
horses were either killed or carried off by the savages, 
although the stores remained undisturbed. 

Those who fell in this encounter were buried at Fort 
St. Clair. Later, on July 4, 1846, the bodies were taken 
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up and re-interred, with impressive funeral services and 
all the honors of war. The bodies of Lieutenant Lowry 
and his men were afterwards removed to the mound in 
the cemetery at Eaton. A stately shaft marks their 
resting place which is now and will be throughout the 
centuries a monument of glory and honor for those who 
knew the true meaning of patriotism. The monument 
is one of the finest, made of elegant Rutland marble, 
tweive feet 1 eight, erected on an artificial mound and 
constructed by La Dorn and Hamilton of Dayton at a 
cost of $300. This was gladly contributed by public- 
spirited persons who truly cherished the memory of 
‘" ase beloved patriots. 

May we, as staunch citizens of our great United 
States and our own Ohio, remember this example of 
genuine patriotism and by doing our utmost at this 
present day save our country from many lurking perils 
and thus contribute our part in making it a land to be 
loved and cherished by the citizens of the near future. 
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FAVORABLE ACTION OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY ON BUDGET OF THE 
SOCIETY 


The Ohio State Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety is gradually coming into full recognition as one 
of the important educational agencies of the state. 
Evidence of this fact is found in the recognition ac- 
corded it by the General Assembly of the state at its 
last regular session. 

Its place among the institutions of the state was 
recognized when the trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity granted permission to erect on the University 
grounds at the principal entrance the present Museum 
and Library building which is the headquarters of the 
Society and the home of its chief collections. The plans 
of the Society at the time of the granting of this 
privilege contemplated the ultimate completion of a 
building quadrangular in form of which the present 
building is the High Street wing. It was deemed ap- 
propriate that the home of this Society should ultimately 
be the treasure house of its archeological and historical 
exhibits and library and the source from which its pub- 
lications should be issued. At the main entrance to the 
University grounds, it should emphasize the Ohio idea 
of that great institution. 

The present building was scarcely adequate when 
erected to accommodate the collections that had been 
made at the time of its dedication. In recent years many 
gifts have come to the Society in the form of relics, 
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books and manuscripts and the demand for additional 
space was imperative. The survey of mounds has 
yielded rich results and World War relics are coming to 
the Museum in constantly increasing numbers. The 
Meeker Library of Ohioana, which was presented two 
years ago, and the library of the Old Northwest 
Genealogical Society, which was recently transferred to 
the Museum and Library building, have made it ab- 
solutely necessary to provide additional space for the 
library of the Society. Added to all this has been the 
assurance that in the near future a large collection of 
World War relics, Ohio’s share for its participation in 
that conflict, will soon be turned over to the custody of 
the Society. 

The legislative committees of the General Assembly 
and the members of both houses have recently taken an 
active interest in the needs of the Society, its educa- 
tional work and the opportunities of the immediate 
future. Its Publications have been placed in almost 
every tax supported library of the state and complete 
sets, now numbering thirty volumes, are found in many 
of the school libraries of Ohio. Frequent correspond- 
ence from school teachers and superintendents bears 
testimony to a wide popular interest in these Publica- 
tions that reach every section of the state. This work, 
which has been supported with meager appropriations 
and at times by private contributions, is at last bearing 
fruit in an encouraging interest on the part of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At its recent session the most notable appropriation 
was $238,000 for the erection of a World War 
Memorial wing to the present building, extending along 
the Fifteenth Avenue entrance to the University 
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grounds. This covers the erection of the wing, includ- 
ing memorial features. It will extend the present 
building 182 feet westward making a total frontage on 
the Fifteenth Avenue entrance of 232 feet. In archi- 
tectural style it will conform in general to the present 
building, the frontage being relieved by a colonnade of 
two-third columns for a distance of 132 feet with the 
exception of four full columns at the entrance to the 
wing. On the other side of the avenue will ultimately 
be erected a corresponding building devoted chiefly per- 
haps to the fine arts. The wing for the completion of 
which the appropriation has been made has already been 
in part constructed by the expenditure of $50,000 earned 
by World War films of Camp Sherman and placed in 
the hands of the Society for this purpose. 

Not only did the Legislature provide this much 
needed wing to the building that shall speak through 
the years to the students of the University, who come 
from every part of the state, of Ohio’s progress and 
achievements in peace and war, but much needed ap- 
propriations were also made for the work of the So- 
ciety. More money was granted for the annual pub- 
lications. The fact was recognized that everything that 
goes into these publications costs about twice as much 
as in the pre-war days. Salaries were granted the em- 
ployes of the Society corresponding more nearly with 
what has for ‘some time been paid for similar services 
in other state departments and institutions. Provision 
was also made for additional lines of work through the 
agency of the Society. 

An appropriation was made for a Curator of Nat- 
ural History. It is rather remarkable that while in 
some of the larger cities of the state commendable work 
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has been done and large exhibits of natural history 
specimens have been built up and housed in appropriate 
buildings, nothing thus far has been done in that line 
through the agency of the state. Gifts of natural his- 
tory specimens have been tendered to the Society but in 
some instances they could not be accepted because of a 
lack of room. Recently through contributions of pub- 
lic spirited citizens the skeleton of a mammoth, found 
in Morrow County, Ohio, the only specimen of this kind 
now owned within the limits of the state, was purchased 
and presented to the Society. No room is available for 
the mounting of this skeleton. Arrangements will be 
made for putting it on exhibition when the new wing 
to the building is completed. Ohio has done a highly 
creditable work through this Society in collecting and 
placing on exhibition the archzological remains of the 
state. It is believed that through its department of 
natural history a most interesting exhibit will in time 
be collected at comparatively small expense. This de- 
partment will connect the remote past with the’ living 
present. Ohio has an interesting fauna and flora and 
there should be a central collection accessible not only 
to the students of the University but to all citizens of 
the state who visit Columbus. 

Among other appropriations by the General As- 
sembly is one for a photostat outfit. While the arch- 
ological survey of the state has been systematically 
and consecutively carried on for years the collection of 
materials relating to its history has been seriously 
neglected. The only agency under state authority that 
has attempted much in this line through the past century 
has been the Ohio State Library. There the work was 
very intermittently done. In certain comparatively 
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brief periods of the history of that institution com- 
mendable progress was made and some rare collections 
were secured only, in some instances, to be lost or dissi- 
pated in after years. That institution still has valuable 
newspaper files and some books and papers of in- 
estimable value to the student of state and local history, 
but many important items relating to Ohio and the 
Northwest Territory must be consulted in the libraries 
of other states or the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton. Some of these can never be acquired by the library 
of this Society or any other institution in Columbus. 
With the aid of the photostat, however, facsimiles of 
many rare documents, manuscripts and publications can 
be made which will answer all the purposes of originals 
for those engaged in research work. Through the use 
of the photostat such documents already collected in 
Columbus may be reproduced at small cost and made 
available at all times to students in the library of the 
Society. Through this agency it is believed that in 
time valuable collections may be added to this library 
which will in a measure make amends for the failure to 
collect systematically the originals in the years that are 
gone. 

The Logan Elm, located in a small park which now 
belongs to the Society, has been an object of increasing 
interest through recent years. A concern has been 
manifest for the prolongation of the life of this grand 
old tree with historic associations reaching back earlier 
than the Revolution. Reports have been current 
through the press of the decline of the Elm and the 
question has frequently been raised why something has 
not been done to prolong its life and restore it to 
healthy condition. The answer of the Society, which 
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has appreciated its responsibility for the care of the 
tree, has very properly been that it had no money avail- 
able for expert examination and treatment. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in response to the popular interest that 
centers in the Logan Elm has made ample provision 
for everything that can be done to prolong its life. In 
the meantime a preliminary examination by a tree ex- 
pert has been made pos- 
sible through the prompt 
and generous attitude of 
one of our state senators 
and his fellow Knights 
Templar in the city of 
Circleville We are 
pleased to be able to re- 
port that the vitality of 
the tree is said to be fair 
and with proper care its 
life may be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

Under a law that has 
been on the statute books 
for about seventy-three 

Active in securing appropriation for nea county —— 
preservation of Logan Elm sioners are required to 
keep on file in bound 

form in the office of the county auditor two newspapers 
of opposite politics in each county. A survey shows 
that in many counties there are interesting files of news- 
papers that have been accumulated in accordance with 
the provisions of this law. In some of the counties these 
are seldom used and county officers would willingly 
transfer them elsewhere for safe-keeping and reference 


Senator C. C. CHAPPELEAR, 
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use. In anumber of the counties, we regret to say, these 
files have entirely disappeared through the flagrant fail- 
ure of some official to comply with the law. The intima- 
tion has been made that perhaps they have been disposed 
of to make room for other records in the court house. 
The General Assembly has enacted a law making it pos- 
sible, where county com- 
missioners so desire, to 
transfer these files of a 
date earlier than ten 
years from the time of 
transfer to the Ohio 
State Archzological and 
Historical Society. It is 
believed that this act will 
be of great service in the 
preservation of local his- 
tory throughout the 
state. County authori- 
ties now will have a safe 
place to deposit their 
REPRESENTATIVE Harvey D. Cope, early files if they so de- 
Author of law for transfer of news- sire and there will be no 
papers to lage of the excuse for destroying 
them or keeping them 

where they are inaccessible for reference purposes. 
For the encouraging attitude of the General As- 
sembly the Society is duly grateful. Among many 
members of both houses and state officials who mani- 
fested a friendly interest it is somewhat difficult to dis- 
criminate. Especial credit is due to Honorable J. F. 
Atwood, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
and. Honorable Harry D. Silver, Chairman of the 
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Finance Committee of the House. Extended hearings 
were accorded before each of these committees and the 
interest in considering every item of the budget submit- 
ted by the Society was very gratifying. The attitude 
of the chairmen was reflected in the entire membership 
of the committees. 


Other evidences of a growing interest in local his- 
tory are seen in the ac- 
tion of the General As- 
sembly in providing for 
the marking and care of 
historic sites in the state. 
Appropriations were 
made authorizing the 
Society to purchase the 
site of Old Fort St. Clair 
in Preble County with 
adjacent grounds to be 
used for park purposes; 
providing for the erec- 
tion of a monument on 
the site of the Indian 
town of Piqua captured 
by General George Rog- 
ers Clark in 1780; for 
the purchase of the site of Schoenbrun, near New Phila- 
delphia, the Moravian village in which were erected the 
first church and the first school house in the Ohio Coun- 
try 150 years ago. An appropriation was also made for 
work preparatory to the appropriate marking of the 
battlefield of Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794, in what 
is now Lucas County. 





GENERAL GEORGE FLORENCE 
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In the last twenty years other states carved out of 
the Northwest Territory have made commendable prog- 
ress in the collection and housing of everything relating 
to their history. Ohio, as we have pointed out, has been 
a follower rather than a leader in this work. The in- 
terest now manifest is therefore distinctly encouraging. 
It comes at what may be considered a turning point in 
the history of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society. Failure to provide for the erection of 
the wing to its building would have been a serious blow. 
With the favorable work of the General Assembly, all - 
too inadequately set forth here, the future of the So- 
ciety is assured. It now enters upon a new era of op- 
portunity. 

In these felicitations it would be unpardonable not 
to recognize the valuable service of Colonel Edward 
Orton, Jr., trustee of the Society and chairman of the 
building committee. He was ably assisted in his efforts 
by General Chauncey B. Baker, a veteran of the War 
with Spain and the World War, and General Harold 
M. Bush, who also served in both these wars. These 
two gentlemen appeared before the Finance Committees 
of both houses of the General Assembly and made very 
effective pleas for an appropriation to complete the 
Memorial wing as did also General George Florence, a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 

It is a pleasure to present to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY the names of the gentlemen of the Finance 
Committees of the Senate and the House through whom 
the Society has received the most satisfactory recogni- 
tion accorded for many years: 
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SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


J. F. Atwoop, Chairman 


Thomas L. Gifford 
George E. Kryder 

J. F. Burke 

John D. Hays 
George H. Bender 
Herbert L. Jones 
Harry M. Carpenter 


Joseph R. Gardner 
Frank C. Wise 
David A. Liggitt 
G. M. Kumler 
Will R. Price 

Earl F. Ferguson 


HOUSE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Harry D. SItver, Chairman 


William C. Wendt 
R. F. Edwards 
Mrs. May Van Wye 
Robert L. Rohe 
Ernest R. Hazard 
W. E. Baxter 
Minor K. Johnston 
James W. Shaw 


A. C. Robison 

O. C. Gray 

James W. Holloway 
George W. Rose 

V. D. Emmons 
Charles G. King 
John A. Hummon 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 





DEATH OF HONORABLE DANIEL J. RYAN 

Early Friday morning, June 15, 1923, Daniel Joseph 
Ryan, Vice President of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, breathed his last. He had been 
in poor health for some time but the end cdme unex- 
pectedly. He passed without pain “from the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death.” This announcement 
brings sadness to the members of the Society and a large 
circle of friends. A sketch of Mr. Ryan’s life and work 
will appear in the next issue of the QUARTERLY. 





SARAH ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Sarah 
Elizabeth Reynolds, a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society and Secretary of 
the Historical Society of Preble County. At the age 
of seventy-seven years she departed this life April 5, 
1923. She was the daughter of John M. and Sarah 
(Truax) Daugherty of Butler County, Ohio. She was 
educated in the district schools of Dickson Township, 
Preble County, and married Roddie Reynolds Novem- 
ber 26, 1866. He was Secretary to General Ben Le- 
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Fevre, Congressman from the Eaton District. He also 
served in the United States Navy during the Civil War 
and is said to have been the youngest commander in 
that war. Later he was chief of division in the 6th 
Auditor’s office, Washington, 
D. C., a position which he held 
at the time of his death in 
1884. He and Mrs. Reynolds 
were the parents of three chil- 
dren, two of whom are still 
living, L. C. Reynolds, attor- 
ney, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Mrs. Nellie Eastman, wife 
of Professor George R. East- 
man of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Reynolds was one of 
the widest and most favorably 
known women of Preble 
County. She was active in all 
public and patriotic move- 
ments and organizations. She 
was past president of the local 
Woman’s Relief Corps; Past 
Worthy Matron of the Order 
of the Eastern Star; Staff 
Member of Great Pocahontas 
of Ohio and First Pocahontas 
in Eaton; member of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution; delegate to the National D. A. R. Conven- 
tion at Washington in 1914, and member of the Richard 
. Arnold Chapter at Washington, one of the first in the 
United States. As chairman of the Ladies’ National 
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Naval Association she was instrumental in establishing 
the nation-wide practice of strewing flowers upon the 
waters in memory of the United States sailors and 
marines. 

She was deeply interested in the history of Fort St. 
Clair and secured hundreds of signatures to the peti- 
tion presented to the General Assembly of Ohio for the 
purchase of the site of this old.fort and the scenic 
grounds immediately surrounding it. In her last hours 
it was a source of great satisfaction to her to know that 
the General Assembly of Ohio had acted favorably in 
response to this petition. 

She took a prominent part in the St. Clair celebra- 
tion of November 6, 1922, fully described in this issue 
of the QuarRTERLY. In a letter to the writer she ex- 
pressed her great satisfaction with the ceremonies and 
declared that the day had been one of the happiest of 
her life. The portrait published with this sketch is 
from the photograph of a group taken on that occasion 
just before the unveiling of the monument. 

The following resolutions, adopted by the Preble 
County Historical Society, were read by its Vice-Presi- 
dent, Major William H. Ortt, at her funeral: 


Wuereas, The Preble County Historical Society, especially 
assembled in formal session, sorrowed and reverent because of 
the death of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Reynolds, Charter Member 
and Secretary of said Society, and because of desire to formulate 
a heartful expression of the appreciation and emotion of the 
love and loss of said Society in the passing of a member so 
faithful, efficient and beloved and so distinguished in life and 
death, 

We, the members of said Society do hereby affectionately 
and reverently resolve — 

That Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Reynolds was superlatively en- 
dowed for her superior efficiency in her said membership in that 
she possessed a profound and fervent delight in all the manifold 
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memories, recorded and traditional histories of the daring adven- 
turers who first ventured into the then further frontier, and of the 
struggles and simplicities, comedies and tragedies, exploits, trails, 
forts, battles, woodland-clearings, log-houses, mementoes, and 
the conspicuous personalities of the Preble primevals. 


That her happy proclivities were such that despite the in- 
firmities of years she remained ever eager and alert in her desires 
and delights to obtain and retain for Preble posterity all the 
pioneer history and all objects and mementoes and insignia il- 
lustrative. 

That we are pleased to record that she was familiar with 
Preble history, was highly entertaining in her mentions of the local 
love, legends and myths current among the early settlers as 
to singular omens and ghostly forms, chief of which fantasies was 
that of a headless man riding a white horse on moonlight nights 
up and down the vales near Fort St. Clair. 

Her local loyalty, knowledge of relics and historical insigna, 
and her enthusiastic inspirations were all highly helpful and 
strongly stimulative in the organization, ambitions and attain- 
ments of the Preble County Historical Society. 

She was most sincerely enthusiastic in her admiration and 
reverence for the soldiers and naval sailors of Preble. She re- 
joiced in their valor and victories and highly prized their trophies. 


She was active and influential in the annual military memori- 
al at Mound Hill Cemetery and her loving initiative established 
the special memorial in honor of our naval heroes, one of whom 
was her beloved husband, Roddie Reynolds. This special memor- 
ial was a beautiful performance of strewing garlands and flowers 
in the waters which flow between the Eaton of living and Mound 
Hill, the Eaton of the dead. 

Her home contained many historical attractions and in these 
precious possessions she found great fascination. 

She was most fervent in her local, state and national patriot- 
ism and the members of this Society and many citizens concur 
that no Preble countian ever surpassed her persistent patriotism. 


She was most happy in her hopes and forceful in her activi- 
ties for the acquirement of a beautiful picturesque tract of land 
surrounding Fort St. Clair and the sacred burial spot of the fallen 
heroes, and on the delightful day of the dedication of the monu- 
ment, there recently erected, she donated a beautiful wreath, 
lovingly encircled it over the monument and donated and unfurled 
from the staff near by a very beautiful flag which this day floats 
in the gentle breeze. A few days before her death she was most 
joyous when informed that through the liberality of the state 
Vol. XXXII — 35, 
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this loyal public would ever especially enjoy the St. Clair park of 
seventy-seven acres embracing the site of Fort St. Clair, the 
battle field, burial place, and the scenic lands surrounding. 

The old flag of thirteen stars and many scars, which now 
drapes the form of our darling dead, she greatly prized on ac- 
count of the hallowed remembrances thereof to herself person- 
ally relating. This old flag was her talisman; it tenderly thrilled 
her patriotic and friendly heart. 

Be it resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes of this Society and that copies thereof be delivered to her 
daughter, Mrs. Nellie Reynolds Eastman, and her son, L. C. 
Reynolds, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


In her will Mrs. Reynolds left to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society her collection of 
arly Ohio newspapers and her decorated chinaware 
illustrative of local history, chiefly of scenes and inci- 
dents relating to Fort St. Clair. 





PATRIOTIC MEETING AT THE LOGAN ELM 


On the afternoon of June 13 a very interesting meet- 
ing of the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was held under the spreading branches of the Logan 
KIlm. The principal address was delivered by Honorable 
Simeon D. Fess, junior United States Senator from 
Ohio. In his opening remarks he commended very 
highly the work of patriotic societies and the Ohio 
State Archzeological and Historical Society in marking 
places of historic interest in Ohio. He spoke of the 
educational value of contact with the past through the 
association of place and material things relating to men 
and incidents of other years. We have a livelier inter- 
est in an achievement of the long ago when we stand 
upon the very spot that it has immortalized. He com- 
mended also in strong terms the effort of the Society 
to collect the trophies and relics of Ohio history. 
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Senator Fess then delivered an eloquent address on 
the origin and achievements of the government of the 
United States. He paid a glowing tribute to the Revo- 
lutionary fathers and the framers of our institutions. 
This he followed with a survey of the progress under 
our republican form of government. His address was 
received with frequent applause by the attentive and 
appreciative audience. 


Mr. Henry Williams recited the famous message 
of Logan to Lord Dunmore. Mrs. Orson D. Dryer 
spoke briefly and effectively paying a fine tribute to the 
Indian chieftain Cornstalk whose village was within 
sight of the Logan Elm. 


_ Two poems, one by Mrs. Rachel E. Hughes and one 
by Colonel W. L. Curry, were read. They are as 
follows: 


OUR PATRIOT FOREFATHERS 
BY COLONEL W. L. CURRY 


Today around this Logan Elm, 
With wonted zeal burn Freedom’s fires; 
Today we crown anew the sword 
And musket of our patriot sires; 
And down Time’s vistas seems to come, 
Clear and distinct, from far away, 
The long, shrill roll of Freedom’s drum, 
Which eager beats the battle fray. 


And as the niists of Time dissolve, 
We catch the glint of blade and gun, 
Which did a burning question solve 
Upon the sward of Lexington; 
Ah, from the dim, heroic past, 
Replete with actions of renown, 
We hear the murmurings of the blast 
Which tore a jewel from a crown. 
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The little band in homespun suits, 
To whom our ancestry we trace 
With pride, were Freedom’s first recruits — 
The heroes of a noble race; 
They heard the call of Paul Revere — 
His rousing cry: “To arms! to arms!” 
And eager flocked from far and near, 
The stalwart yeomen of the farms. 


Hail to the men that made us free! 
Hail to the stainless swords they drew: 
A thousand years will never see 
Forgetfulness of men so true; 
Their deeds will live while grandly waves 
The flag of a united land 
Above their scattered, sacred graves, 
From mountain height to ocean strand. 


UNDER THE AGED LOGAN ELM 
BY RACHEL E. HUGHES 


Beautiful tree how well you have fared, 

And for many more years we'd have you spared, 
Standing alone through all the years, 

Have you been lonely, have you shed tears? 

Will you lend today a listening ear? 

For this page is written for you to hear. 

As a bit of God’s handiwork, stately and grand — 
You’re here where he placed you and secretly planned 
To give you a place in His hall of fame, 

Are you not proud of the honor, proud of the name, 
Attracting to you the once savage Chief ? 

You listened, I’m sure, to his story brief, 

And he sought you out among others to be 

The Logan Elm, the history tree. 

Yes, days long ago, but somehow ’tis sweet 

To go back to the Indian’s happy retreat — 

Back to his once happy hunting ground. 

But “Lo The Poor Indian” no longer around 

My Indian is here and every day 

I see him back in the same old way. 

But no: that day is forever gone now — 

The day when Logan sat ’neath your bough; 

For Bow and Arrow days have fled. 
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We mingle now the white and red. 

Oh! ancient tree, could you but speak today, 
We're wondering what ’twould be you’d say; 
Yes, Honored Elm, we feel and know 

You first would greet these friends 

And bid them welcome ere they go; 

Then tell the story of the Indian and his song, 
The story buried here in Nature’s trunk so long; 
The story of the Indian tall, 

Whose hunting ground was here — 

And that not all — 

You'd tell us much of what you saw 

About the Indian chief, papoose and squaw, 
Describe their raiment and their ways, 

Tell all the happenings in those days. 

Then of yourself we’d ask to hear 

What, as a tree, you held most dear. 

Your answer we'd anticipate to be 

That nature’s haunts meant most to thee. 

In taking leave we’d all agree 

That you were such a friendly Tree. 


Mr. Frank Tallmadge formally accepted two young 
elms that were planted, one by the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the other by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. Langdon T. Williams closed the exercises of the 
afternoon with a strong plea for the restoration and 
preservation of our forests. 

Mr. Boyd B. Haddox, president of the Franklin 
chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, presided. 

Reverend Clayton W. Eldridge invoked the Divine 
blessing. 

In the absence of Governor James FE. Campbell, 
president of the Ohio Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety, Secretary Galbreath briefly welcomed the assem- 
bly. Mrs. Vander Veer Taylor, regent of the Columbus 
chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, grac- 
iously responded. 
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LITTLE LOGAN ELMS 

Sometime early in the current year it was suggested 
that possibly under the spreading branches of the Logan 
Elm might be found some seedling baby Logan Elms 
that with proper care would grow up through the years 
into sturdy trees like the parent. The little park sur- 
rounding the Elm is mown every year and the young 
seedlings fall before the scythe. Upon investigation, 
however, a number of stubs were found with good live 
roots. On April 21, several of these were raised by Mr. 
Frank Tallmadge and the writer and placed in prepared 
positions by Miss Margaret E. Ritchie, who christened 
them “Logan Elms of the New Generation.” They 
were planted in a row by the fence at the north side of 
the Park, where they will be safe from the keen edge 
of the caretaker’s scythe. They have put out leaves and 
apparently every one of them will grow. 





NEW LAWS OF INTEREST TO THE SOCIETY 

On a previous page of this issue of the QUARTERLY 
will be found a statement in regard to the appropriation 
of $15,000 for real estate and other improvements at 
old Fort St. Clair, in Preble County, Ohio. Other acts 
of interest to the Society were passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature as follows: 

A bill introduced by Honorable Joseph H. Ebright 
of Tuscarawas County appropriates $10,000 for “the 
purpose of acquiring and preserving the site of the vil- 
lage of Schoenbrun situated in Goshen Township, Tus- 
carawas County, Ohio.” In this village was built 150 
years ago, by the Moravian Missionaries, the first school 
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house and the first church established in the Ohio Coun- 
try. When this property is improved it is to be trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. 

A bill introduced by Honorable Thomas L. Calvert 
of Clark County appropriates $10,000 for “the purpose 
of aiding in paying the cost of constructing a monument 
to General George Rogers Clark and to commemorate 
the battle of Piqua and birthplace of Tecumseh.” This 
monument is to be erected by the Clark County Histor- 
ical Society and on its completion to pass into possession 
of the state and custody of the Ohio State Archzeological 
and [Historical Society. 

A bill introduced by Honorable Harvey D. Cope, 
authorizing the transfer, by county commissioners, of 
newspaper files to the custody of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society is now a law. It pro- 
vides that after bound newspaper files are kept for ten 
years the county commissioners may transfer them to 
the Society. It is believed that in time many counties 
will take advantage of this act and that the library of 
the Society will through the agency of this law make 
substantial additions to its newspaper files. 





WORLD WAR PAPERS 


PRESENTED BY SERGEANT NEIL K. REESE 


The Society is under especial obligations to Sergeant 
Neil K. Reese of the United States Army, who has for- 
warded valuable World War documents to our library. 
In his letter dated Coblenz, Germany, February 15, 
1923, he says in part: 
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Upon the withdrawal of these Forces and my return to the 
United States, I am forwarding to you, under separate cover, 
my file of publications of the Third Army and the American 
Forces in Germany, as I believe you may be able to obtain some 
valuable information from the same in compiling your history 
for the period covered by these orders. 


These documents give in detail the history of this 
branch of the army service. They constitute the funda- 
mental material from which must be written the record 
of service of the Third Army and the American Army 
of Occupation in Germany. The thanks of the Society 
are due to Sergeant Reese, whose home address is 
Seville, Ohio. 





